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Tue American National Red Cross Society will hold 
watch meetings on the night of the 31st of December, with 
the double purpose to raise funds for the society and to 
mark the beginning of another century “by giving world- 
wide prominence to that fraternity between nations which 
tends to ameliorate the horrors of war.” Mammoth meet- 
ings are already arranged for in New York and other leading 
cities, in Madison Square Garden and other great auditori- 
ums, to see the old century out and the new century in. 
At Madison Square Garden, Sousa’s famous band will furnish 
the music, and a grand chorus of one thousand voices will 
be heard in song until midnight, interspersed with speeches 
and greetings. About a hundred messages will be received 
from rulers and other eminent persons, which will be en- 
closed in sealed envelopes, delivered at a moderate charge 
to the various meetings, and opened simultaneously in all 
parts of the country. The Emperor of Germany and two 
or three college presidents will be forced to recant their 
heresy concerning the beginning of the century, in order to 
join heartily in this celebration. 
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THE news that both King Oscar and the heir apparent to 
the throne of Sweden and Norway are the victims of tuber- 
culosis, and are hopelessly ill, shows how little progress has 
yet been made in subduing this disease. It also shows that 
kings are very near the level of the common fortunes of the 
race. Although some of his Norwegian subjects would not 
assent to the statement, it still seems to be true that King 
Oscar is one of the rulers who has ruled as the subject of a 
will supreme above his own. He has sought to do his duty 
as the royal servant of his people. That both he and his 
heir should be hopelessly ill will make the political problem 
for the two kingdoms more difficult of solution. The tempta- 
tions of princes and kings are greater than those that beset 
other men, because they are made to feel that, whatever they 
wish to do, they have a right to do. With flattering lips 
there are many to persuade them that the laws which con- 
trol ordinary mortals are not for them. When, therefore, 
like King Oscar, a ruler shows himself to be a simple gentle- 
man, interested in all that pertains to the higher culture, his 
example strengthens the spirit of brotherhood, and helps to 
repress the hatred which sets one class over against another. 
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Tue illness of the czar excites the sympathy of the whole 
world. Whether he is an earnest reformer or only a political 
sphinx, he, more than any other one man, holds in his hands 
the fortunes of the modern world. We believe that he is 
what he seems to be,—a sad-hearted man of affairs, who 
sees monstrous evils in the world for which his government 
is in part responsible, and which he cannot wholly suppress 
or control. He seems not to have sufficient physical vigor 
to maintain his mastery over the strong spirits that surround 
him, and who are eager at all risks and all costs to magnify 
the power of Russia. If reports can be trusted, in Man- 
churia, under orders of Russian generals, wholesale murder 
has been committed in ways as cruel as any of which the 
Chinese are guilty. Men, women, and children, at the point 
of the bayonet, so it is said, have been driven into the rivers 
and drowned in such numbers that their bodies obstructed 
the way. Does the czar know that these things happened ? 
Is he responsible for the orders to commit such crimes, or 
does report reach him only after these unhappy events have 
come to pass? 

et 


Is Saul also among the prophets? ‘The country has re- 
ceived with great surprise the tidings that Richard Croker 
has put himself on the side of the churches and the re- 
formers, to advocate the closing of the gambling-dens and 
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other resorts of vicious people in New York. He introduced 
to the Executive Committee of Tammany Hall Mr. Isidor 
Straus, president of the Educational Alliance, and declared 
himself ready to co-operate with him in suppressing crime, 
and also those who made gain by levying a tribute upon 
criminals. He is quoted as saying: “I want to reiterate 
what I said three weeks ago to you, and that is that not one 
dollar comes into my possession from pool-rooms or gambling- 
houses; and, if any one of you gentlemen is collecting 
money from any of them, you had better get out of this 
organization.” The result of this declaration was the 
prompt closing of many gambling.houses and other low 
resorts. If a word from Mr. Croker is so potent, then it 
may be concluded with fairness that he has at least permitted 
outrageous violations of the law which he might easily have 
prevented. It is difficult to believe that the knowledge of 
Bishop Potter’s forthcoming letter did not furnish the motive 
for this amazing change. 


Thanksgiving. 


Can one be grateful who is not happy? Can one be 
thankful who has, in detail, nothing to be thankful for? 
Much of the trouble and useless discontent of our time 
comes from a wrong answer to these questions. Innumer- 
able people suffer from pain, sorrow, and poverty, and are 
yet grateful and hopeful. Many more suffer from the same 
things, and are sad and sullen. Most of the exhortations 
to gratitude proceed upon the supposition that pleasant 
things have happened to those who are called to be grateful. 
Crops are good, manufactures have flourished, commerce is 
spreading, good health, peace, and prosperity prevail. The 
exhortation always breeds discontent in those who look to 
outward events for all their happiness. 

If one could only take the point of view of an impartial 
spectator, who had never lived upon the earth, but had been 
permitted to look upon all the works that are done under 
the sun, and then should have given him the choice, whether 
not to be at all or to take his place and seek his fortune 
among the sons of men upon the earth, what would be his 
decision? We cannot conceive the possibility of having 
that choice and rejecting the opportunity. Seeing the diffi- 
culties, the dangers, and the sufferings that must come in 
the way of those who are to establish the human race upon 
the earth, seeing the uncertainty of the struggle, for individ- 
uals, and the mighty import of it for the race, and seeing, 
also, the hope of immortal life gleaming through the human 
struggle for existence, we think the majority of human 
beings would say, Let us have a chance: let us have a part 
in the making of the world and in the shaping of its fort- 
unes. We can imagine great souls saying, Give me any 
place, give me any share, put me anywhere at the beginning 
of these great enterprises, if only I may share the glory that 
succeeds. Said a good woman to whom had come utter- 
most pain and sorrow: “I have much to be thankful for and 
everything to hope for. Why should I not be cheerful?” 

We have not rid ourselves sufficiently of old ideas concern- 
ing sin and penalty, and we have not possessed ourselves 
sufficiently of other old ideas concerning the judgments of 
the Lord. The word “judgment” has dropped from its 
high place where it represented a decision of the Almighty, 
and has come to mean a punishment inflicted by him. We 
read, The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. Then we forget that they are more to be desired 
than gold, sweeter also than honey. We think, therefore, of 
the difficulties which beset us as evil things to be avoided. 
He who suffers from them is unfortunate. He who escapes 
them may be thankful. 

But to our spectator, looking from the point where he can — 
see scmethirg of the meaning of life, it will appear to him 
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as it always did to the apostle Paul, a glorious game in 
which are difficulties and dangers innumerable, The game 
has for its main object, not the escape from these things, but 
the overcoming of them. Modern science sets us at the 
same point of view when it shows us that strength, speed, 
skill, come to animals and men alike out of the contest with 
difficulties. The record of daily events shows that the 
happiest men and women are not those who seek soft places, 
not those who avoid dangers, not those who are free from care 
and trouble. Those whom we honor most are always those 
who seek these things, both for the sake of something which 
lies beyond them (and can only be reached by overcoming 
them) and also for the delight of the contest itself and for 
the exhilarating sense of power which goes with every worthy 
exercise of it. 

The sufferings of missionaries in China, the shameful 
tortures endured by brave men and tender-hearted women, 
do not reduce, but increase the desire of other men and 
women to consecrate their lives to the missionary service of 
their churches. The suffering endured by arctic explorers 
does not discourage volunteers, but increases their number. 
The outbreak of a pestilence in any part of the world is a 
signal to physicians and nurses not to avoid, but to seek the 
post of duty, of honor, and of danger. 


For Thanksgiving Day, therefore, in all our towns and — 


commonwealths, let the thought go deeper than the circum- 
stances in which our lives are for the present cast. Taking 
life just as it is, finding ourselves with what our past has 
brought, and facing the future with hope for what it may 
bring, are we or are we not glad that we were not left out of 
the plan when the human race was started on its upward 
course? ‘There is a joyful note in many of the Old Testa- 
ment psalms and prophecies which came from the discovery 
that divine wisdom was at the heart of things at the begin- 
ning, and that men and women might have a share of it. 
Some great souls had announced the fact; and those who 
received it, in the joy of fresh discovery, made their world 
ring with it, and, as always happens, they who had worked 
hardest and suffered most were most exultant. We are too 
much abashed in the presence of science, talking about what 
we know, to give ourselves without reserve to the poet who 
tells us what he has felt. And yet the poet, the prophet, and 
the saint have always led the way, and have shown to men 
secrets of the divine wisdom which science has afterward 
confirmed and illustrated. The tidings of great joy were not 
sent out to any class, but to all men. The exhortation, ‘“‘ Be 
of good cheer, for I have overcome the world,” is responded 
to by those who are cheerful because they ‘have overcome 
the world. 


The Power of Good Words. 


A few words often preach better than long discourses. 
Words of wisdom bedded in the common consciousness have 
an immense propulsive force. They are alive, in some sense 
they breathe and palpitate. The sententiousness of the 
Bible has been one of the causes of its vast and abiding 
power. Its quotableness in short sentences has made of it 
a whole literature, a little compact library held in millions of 
minds. The preacher’s words, his amplifications and ex- 
pansions, often leave the text where it was,— a nugget of pure 
gold, saying all in the narrowest compass, portable, adequate, 
ready to be stored in the poorest memory, and brought forth 
for ready application, when needed. ‘The point, directness, 
and simplicity of texts have given them a circulating power 
that nothing but money equals. The most ignorant have 
some of them stored in the mind, if even in a mutilated form. 


_ They may become hackneyed, not from any possible loss of 


value, but from too frequent repetition of prosy sentences, 
re the dulness of the setting takes from the lustre of the 
But the moment they are disengaged and the time 
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comes to use them upon the quick of conscience or expe- 
rience, they regain their pulsating life. They sting and bite, 
they torment or comfort. They are with us as prods or 
whips, they console or soothe to rest, or drop balm into secret 
wounds. 

In daily life they add emphasis to a thousand things that, 
though commonplace in themselves, are capable of heighten- 
ing and idealizing under the subtle process of transference 
or the reflected light thrown from some great thought, some 
deep spiritual suggestion. 

There is danger that in the overflow of a vast wash of so- 
called literature the immense moral and spiritual value of the 
concentrated and powerful words contained in the Bible may 
more or less come to be neglected. ‘Those who were liter- 
ally brought up on this strong diet were the best educated of 
their day. This nourishing food made grand and stable 
characters, based on firm, if sometimes craggy, foundations. 
They have a grandeur of outline that time cannot diminish. 
If their view of life was too serious, it was still noble. If 
they were stern and unrelenting, they were still brave and 
heroic. The Bible men of other times have become the 
giants of ours. 

Place this old book alongside the mass of children’s litera- 
ture of the day, and how it rises like a mountain peak of 
truth and reality above the confused mole-hills of our modern 
world! Endless riches are still unmined between its covers. 
There is still new light to break out of Scripture, even in our 
day. For the capital wherewith to begin life, for culture in 
the best form of writing, the grand style, that direct, simple, 
and cogent form of speech that is most easily learned and 
longest remembered, it remains pre-eminent. 

Praise of this old familiar book may seem outworn. Is it 
not commended every Sunday in thousands of pulpits? Is 
it not worshipped as a superstitious object by millions of 
people? Has not this worship often taken the form of a 
servile, ignorant, and debased cult? Mave not innumerable 
errors and fallacies and false creeds and false gods been 
based upon the book, using it to ends degrading and wicked? 
These things are true, but they prove its real value. A 
book that could withstand so much and still triumph, still 
hold its unique and sacred place in millions of hearts, proves 
beyond all refutation its value, its permanency, its vitality. 

Nor has the higher criticism, that seemed so destructive to 
many, removed one stone of this glorious foundation. It is 
still as dear, as precious, as priceless as ever. It is still the 
book we go to in trouble, in doubt, in fear, still the great 
consoler, the great uplifter of souls, still beautiful and vener- 
able with age, still blithesome and young of spirit, a monu- 
ment of nature rather than art, a spontaneous expression of 
the religious consciousness of a race, and, in a sense, of all 
races. Its universality has effaced the trade-mark of the 
Jew. 

It is still the Book, the most important, the most authori- 
tative. Its good words are still the best words, and they are 
strong. It is the fashion to neglect it, to let it gather dust 
upon the shelf. The young know it little now at first hand. 
It is seldom taught to them at home, only perhaps in a 
scrappy fashion in the Sunday-school, if they attend one. 
Home-teaching of the Bible made the Scotch Covenanter 
and the English reformer. It created Cromwell’s revolution 
and the Protestantism of the Old World. It sent the Pil- 
grims on their perilous journey across seas in the Mayflower 
to Plymouth Rock. It made America a free land, and in a 
sense established civil liberty on both sides of the ocean and 
set in motion a thousand civilizing streams that are still the 
most powerful factors of modern life. The Bible has made 
so many great thinkers and doers, it were vain to try to 
number them. They were mainly learners beside the 
mother’s knee,— men and women who went to the fountain 
to draw for themselves, nor drank from others’ infiltrations 
and corruptions. ‘The grand poetry of the old book sank 
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into their souls, and they sang it over in great deeds. John 
Brown, sitting upon his bowlder at North Elba and conning 
the book, was a type; John Bunyan in Bedford jail, study- 
ing the Scriptures in the dim light of his prison cell, was 
also a type; and John Ruskin, who read it through every 
year with his mother, was still another. Its fighting spirit 
with Brown passed into heroic action, with Bunyan and 
Ruskin its beauty and truth passed into poetry and art. 

It is a pity, we hear it said, that the Bible is neglected, 
that the young know it not nor care for it as the best of all 
literature, the model of style. Dogmatism, bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and false doctrine have done their worst upon it. But 
it has emerged and will always emerge from every cloud of 
error and ignorance, to be the inexhaustible treasury of good 
words, the priceless possession of human nature, which, if its 
memories were to fade from human hearts, its influences 
from the human conscience, would be impoverished past 
knowledge in the high realms of the intelligence and the 
spirit. 


Man and Nature. 


Lewes says in his “ Studies of Animal Life”: “ Come with 
me, and lovingly study Nature, as she breathes, palpitates, and 
works, under myriad forms of life, forms unsuspected or un- 
heeded by the masses of men. It makes little difference 
where we go: everywhere, in the air above, the earth beneath 
and waters under the earth, we are surrounded with life. 
Nature lives. Every pore is bursting with life. Every death 
is only a new birth, and every grave isacradle.” This is the 
new standpoint of modern science, where it places us in our 
observation of the world about us. Life, and not death, is 
the universal fact. Everywhere about us is being transacted 
the drama of an unending creation. We are parts, says 
Robertson, of a transcendent whole, of which we are con- 
scious or semi-conscious. When this idea gets good posses- 
sion of us, we look about to find ourselves wonderfully at 
home. Yet no one is independent in his individuality. 
What is there about us that we are not related to, that we 
are not dependent upon, and that is not dependent upon us, 
—jin soil or in air? Reaching out intellectually, the depend- 
ence is no less marked. Poems are born of the stars and 
streams. Our sermons are in the stones, our books are first 
in the running brooks. The wider we are able to look, the 
more complete we find our moral dependence. We cannot 
isolate ourselves if we will. The greatest and chiefest fact 
about this world is that it isa unit. Our lives and our neigh- 
bors’ lives are inseparable. So also do our characters bor- 
row aud lend. 

“ Nothing in this world is single: 


All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle.” 


“Every farmer,’’ says a recent writer, “should not only 
become a student of nature, but identify himself with that 
which is about him. So should every one who dares to make 
his home in the country.” He should try to comprehend the 
wonderful material that he handles,—the earth, the trees, 
the abounding life that expresses itself in inarticulate lan- 
guage. Our rural schools should point their endeavor to 
enable the young to understand the things they touch and 
see. It is delightful to read in Charles Downing that a man 
must be “morally clean who would see and hear nature.” 
“The farmer who digs potatoes or picks apples, but never 
hears or sees God, is not only a poor Christian, but a poor 
land-tiller.” 

“ To make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before” is both agriculture and piety: it is benevolence. 
To turn a fertile land into a desert is a sin. To render 4 
fertile farm unfertile is a crime. Sin and rightness go be- 
low our dealings with men, and touch the humblest forms of 
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life. Duty takes hold of sand grains. God’s truth is in the 
infinitesimals. So it is that the farmer finds duty at both his 
right hand and at his left; and character is built or en- 
feebled by all his commonest labors. 

Out of the general ethical relation of man to nature grow 
the specific duties of country life. It is often cast at rural 
living that it is lacking in social. art, in the simple and un- 
conventional. But we have come to a time when these 
things begin to cloy us, and are growing to be an insuffer- 
able burden. A young lawyer, whose country residence has 
been for the summer only, says: “I am growing eager to 
get less of mere cash income, and make more of the reali- 
ties of life. I am rapidly losing taste for the artfulness of 
that life which is led apart from nature. Give me the sim- 
plicity of communion with trees and soils, brooks and birds 
and bees. It not only purifies me, but rests me; and it 
satisfies. I am happy under my trees. I feel a something 
that I cannot put in words, when working with God in my 
garden.’ Huntington says that it is possible to “so com- 
plicate the machinery of living that the very life itself is 
crushed among the wheels.” We may wrap ourselves in 
comfort until our breath is smothered in the folds. “The 
man whose wants are few is the man most likely to be found 
carrying a light heart.’’ This fits to the old proverb that 
“God oft has a large share in a small house.” 

The deepest need of the present time is to find a life plan 
that does not make us rich in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but gives us the wealth of content and peace. We 
shall never get beyond the wisdom of the prayer of Agur. 
Wealth is the crying humbug,— the false ideal of our modern 


thoughts. 
“The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest.” 


Can readjusted rural life give us what congested town life 
has so largely failed to furnish? This is the hope of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. ‘There is a growing 
desire to get our hearts close to nature and our ears where 
we can hear the working of God in the creative workshop. 


Current Topics. 


TAMMANY HALL made a semi-formal announcement last 
week of its determination that vice in New York shall be 
suppressed. This announcement was made by Mr. Richard 
Croker, the Democratic “‘boss” of the metropolis, who de- 
clared to the newspaper reporters that the reform movement 
which he had inaugurated was to be broad and thorough, and 
that the arm of the law would be enabled to reach the highest 
as well as the lowest of those who have been thriving by the 
cultivation of depravity. The new movement by the political 
organization which controls the Greater New York, with its 
population of over three millions, is regarded as the result, 
most probably, of the agitation which has been promoted by 
some of the church people of New York. Conditions in the 
immediate vicinity of the pro-cathedral on Stanton Street, in 
the East Side, have been so flagrantly bad that some weeks 
ago the rector of that institution, Rev. R. L. Paddock, made 
a vigorous appeal to the captain of the precinct, only to be 
met with insolence on the part of that official The rector 
carried his complaint to Bishop Henry C. Potter; and the 
latter, in his turn, is understood to have presented the matter 
to Mr. Croker in such a light as to compel him to bestir him- 
self in behalf of the reform movement. The sincerity of 
Tammany Hall, as is always the case under similar circum- 
stances, is questioned in the present instance. Mr. Croker’s 
pronouncement in favor of social purity is regarded as a 
measure necessitated by the political exigencies of the hour. 
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TuHE lively interest with which an important part of the 
producers and traders of the country are observing political 
events in the Far East found expression in a petition which 
was forwarded last week to Hon. John Hay, the Secre- 
tary of State, urging upon him the necessity of fostering 
American trade in China. The petitioners, who are for the 
most part Southern cotton manufacturers, represented to the 
State Department that the “open door” policy in the crum- 
bling empire is ‘ necessary to secure [to Americans] the im- 
portant trade in cotton drills and shirtings with China, most 
of which are manufactured in the Southern States.” The 
petitioners apparently fear that the permanent occupation of 
Manchuria will have the effect of closing that part of the 
world to American exports, and they declared in their peti- 
tion that such an event “ would seriously affect, not only the 
manufacturers of cotton goods, but the Southern planters 
and cotton growers, and a thousand employees and laborers 
who are engaged in the cotton-mills.” The petitioners de- 
clared specifically that, as a result of the Boxer uprising and 
the complications attendant upon it, their business in China 
has suffered to such an extent that they have been com- 
pelled to keep their manufacturing establishments on half- 
time. This petition from the cotton manufacturers of the 
South is said to be one of the many appeals which the State 
Department is receiving at frequent intervals, urging an 
early settlement of the complications in China, in order that 
American trade with that country might resume its normal 
course. 
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Mr. Concer, the United States minister at Pekin, is re- 
ported in an interview as giving utterance to views on the 
existing situation which imply very plainly that the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Chinese empire is by no 
means guaranteed. His words, as transmitted to this conti- 
nent by the cable, were as follows: ‘“ What the result [of 
the negotiations] will be, it is impossible to foretell. Events 
have placed China in a very critical position. Whether she 
will be able to preserve her integrity and to save her trade 
relations with the rest of the world will depend upon what 
the powers demand in the final settlement and upon her 
willingness to accept promptly the conditions proposed.” 
Another despatch from Pekin, which was published in the 
London JJorning Post last Monday, disclosed the impres- 
sion that preparations are already being made by the allied 
armies in Pekin and Tien Tsin for a resumption of hostili- 
ties in the spring, if the present negotiations should prove 
abortive. The American legation guard in the Chinese 
capital now consists of about fifteen hundred men. Gen. 
Chaffee has made preparations for the winter by establish- 
ing a regular supply service between Pekin and the seaport 
and base at Tien Tsin. Conditions at Pekin are not such 
as to promote the health of the international troops, packed 
into the city in close proximity to an exceedingly dense na- 
tive population, ill-supplied with food and clothing, and tra- 
ditionally incapable of observing some of the most elemen- 
tary rules of sanitation. Already there have been sporadic 
outbreaks of small-pox among the native population, and it 
is feared that an epidemic may yet develop. 


ee 


Fresu and melancholy interest in the traditional practices 
in American colleges has been excited by the fatal results 
of a “cane rush” in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston, in which a student was killed by being 
smothered by his fellow-students during the excitement of 
the scrimmage. The event furnished occasion for a re- 
sumption of the discussion of the utility of rivalries between 
classes in colleges, which find expression in a physical 
struggle for implied supremacy. In some of the great col- 
leges of the country cane rushes and the practice of “ haz- 
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ing,” or disciplining an incoming class by submitting some 
of its members to indignities or semi-violent pleasantries, is 
not only prohibited by administrative rules, but is positively 
frowned upon by the student body as an undignified and un- 
desirable phase of academic life. In others the rivalry 
between the Sophomore and the Freshman Classes finds 
annual expression in a more or less good-natured contest, 
attended by no more serious incidental results than the 
destruction of clothing and the infliction of trifling and tem- 
porary bodily disfigurements. Too often, however, more 
serious results have followed the outbreak of class rivalry. 
President Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in a statement which he issued for the benefit of the 
public last Monday, declared that the faculty of the institu- 
tion of which he is at the head would do everything in their 
power to prevent a recurrence of the tragedy, and that, at all 
events, the annual “cane rush”’’ at the Institute will be dis- 
couraged in the future. 
rd 


Lorp RosEBERY, the successor of Gladstone in the 
leadership of the Liberal party of Great Britain, delivered 
an address at the University of Glasgow last week, on the 
occasion of his installation as rector of that institution, that 
caused Englishmen to ponder deeply upon the future of 
their country and their race. After commenting upon the 
progress that has been achieved by the combined efforts of 
the English-speaking race on either side of the Atlantic, 
his lordship dwelt with solemn emphasis upon his belief that 
the political and commercial supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is gravely endangered by the awakening of unsus- 
pected energies in other peoples. The eminent British 
statesman laid especial stress upon the industrial progress 
which the German people have made during the past two 
decades, and warned his countrymen that they must strain 
every nerve if they hope to prevent the newest and strongest 
competitor from outstripping them in the race. The warn- 
ing from the lips of Lord Rosebery came with hardly less 
weight than it would have had, if the Marquis of Salisbury 
himself had spoken the words. 
Lord Rosebery made his notable utterance, and the indus- 
trial centre in which it was made, all went to augment the 
dramatic force of his lordship’s oft-repeated dictum, that 
Englishmen must not permit themselves to rest upon their 
laurels, even for the fraction of a moment, if they seriously 
intend to maintain their hard-won supremacy in the markets 
of the world. 

we 


THE extraordinary tales of Russian excesses upon the 
native population in Manchuria and other parts of Northern 
China are being accepted with broad reservations; and yet 
these harrowing accounts have been so often repeated and 
so circumstantially affirmed that the international press, and 
especially the English section of it, agrees that some basis 
exists for the almost incredible stories of slaughter and 
rapine. It appears, however, that some of the soldiery of 
other Christian nations in China are not acquitting them- 
selves with more self-restraint than the Russians have shown. 
The radical press of Germany has teemed for several months 
past with accounts, purporting to have been furnished by 
soldiers now serving in China, of small massacres com- 
mitted by groups of German privates upon helpless natives, 
without distinction of sex, and with the evident approval or 
connivance of their officers. The social and radical press 
of Germany has cried out bitterly against these excesses, 
and has demanded that the government explain these 
charges of barbarity or disprove them. So far the chan- 
cellor has disregarded the protests of the radicals; but 
several radical organs have made the charge that since the 
opening of the agitation the military authorities have under- 
taken to discover the soldiers who communicate the facts to 
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the press, and to submit them to disciplinary processes. 
The tales of atrocities by the Russians in China have appar- 
ently not stirred public opinion in Russia to any extent. 


as 


CLosE upon the announcement that Great Britain had 
effected an agreement with Germany for the maintenance of 
the open door in China comes a suggestion from a semi- 
official organ in St. Petersburg (the fossiya) that England 
would prove a desirable successor to Austria in the triple 
alliance. The Aossiya claims to have the best authority for 
its assertion that Germany and Italy are now considering 
the advisability of eliminating Austria-Hungary from the 
alliance and of substituting England therefor. It is known 
that there has been an increasing coolness between the 
courts of Vienna and of Rome for many months past. The 
military importance of the Austro-Hungarian empire is one 
of those unknown quantities of which the value can be 
ascertained only by experiment; and the results of recent 
experiments with the military and cohesive powers of Austria 
have not been such as to reassure those who yet believe in 
the grandeur of the destinies of the Hapsburg dynasty. On 
the other hand, the strength which the empire does possess 
is not applicable at the point which peculiarly interests 
Germany just at present, and is likely to continue to interest 
her very closely for a long time to come. An alliance 
between Germany, Italy, and England, on the contrary, 
would have the effect of grouping a powerful sea-force for 
service in China, where international interests now centre. 
In such an alliance, of course, Italy would not be a profit- 
ing partner; but the adherence of the Italian government to 
the most powerful international combination that has been 
known to the world can be relied upon on the basis of the 
prestige that would accrue to Italy from such an association. 


Brevities. 


One thing that gave the apostle Paul power with sinners 
was his frank confession of his own weakness and failures. 


The time has passed when any preacher, church, or de- 
nomination, can thrive on opposition to other preachers, 
churches, or denominations. 


The Lend a Hand Record reports a triumphant success in 
the distribution of the surplus apples of New England to the 
people of Boston who could not buy them. 


Bribery and corruption will flourish in politics so long as 
church members pay blackmail rather than take time from 
their business to tumble the blackmailers out of office. 


In the old dark days of the world the question was, Watch- 
man, what of the night? Those who are looking forward 
with the light in their faces ask now, What of the day? 


Some suspect that the czar is suffering from poison. 
They who would kill such a man would kill anything; and, 
however deluded and misguided they may be, they are to be 
regarded and treated as enemies of the human race. 


Zion’s Herald prints four pages of letters from eminent 
Methodists concerning the higher criticism, its meaning and 
influence. The responses are intelligent, generous, and 
creditable to the temper and scholarship of leading Metho- 
dists. 


The New York State Conference of Religion, which is 
going on in New York this week, is a sign of the times of 
great significance. It is a meeting of representative men of 
different churches who represent no movement of any sort 
excepting the desire to get together and see what they have 
to offer which is of common interest. 
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Wilhelm II. has just escaped one of the “risks of his 
trade.” A woman threw a cleaver at him, which, missing 
him, struck the carriage. She was arrested, and adjudged 
insane. But her insanity ran in the direction of the manias 
of those who are not insane. 


Booker T. Washington furnishes a fine illustration of the 
saying, “ Who sweeps a room as for thy laws makes that and 
the action fine.” His only examination for entrance at 
Hampton, as. he reports in the Ox/look, was the sweeping 
of a room. He passed the test successfully, and was ad- 
mitted with honors. 


There is no such thing as comparative religion, but there 
is a comparative study of religions. There is no such thing 
as comparative love-making, although the experiences of 
lovers may be compared. We have what is called compara- 
tive anatomy. But, then, anatomy is defined as the art of 
cutting up living things; and that would not be a oe 
definition for religion. 


The unabashed modesty with which Booker T. Washing- 
ton tells the story of his change from the condition of a boy 
ignorant of the uses of soap, brushes, napkins, regular meals, 
and sheets in a bed, to that of the self-respecting student 
and gentleman that he is, gives us the record of one of the 
most striking and encouraging experiences which illustrate 
the passion of man for truth and progress. 


We commend to the Council of the National Conference 
the time limitations published by the New York State Con- 
ference of Religion; namely, for addresses announced on 
the programme, ¢hirty minutes; for speakers opening a dis- 
cussion, Zen minutes; for other speakers, fve minutes. The 
secretary shall notify each speaker by a single stroke of the 
bell when but one-fifth of his time remains, and by a repeated 
stroke when his term has expired. In no case shall the time 
of a reader or speaker be extended. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I should like to hear from any one who has for sale 
second-hand copies of our standard Hymn and Tune Book 
with services, edition of 1890 or later. 

ANGELO HALL. 

ANDOVER, N.H.. 


Dr. Everett. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I have been deeply impressed by two eulogies of Dr. 
Carroll Everett, one in the Hera/d by Dr. Tiffany, and one 
in your paper. It is a cause of great regret that one can 
live as long as I have alongside of such a man as Dr. 
Carroll Everett, and not know more abouthim. His modesty, 
which concealed him during his life, now that he is lost to 
us, illuminates and honors him. 

Such a character as his is particularly to be made known 
to us just now. He continued all things without murmur 
and cheerfully, “his soul supporting his body.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that one of the most conspic- 
uous candidates for office is proclaiming that war is the field 
for the’ development of true manhood, and that he is sup- 
ported in his opinions by our great chief justice. How 
wretched are such ideas in the face of a character as that of 
Mr. Everett! If their ideas are true, Jesus Christ was, as 
his contemporaries thought he was, a charlatan. 
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I am reminded by Mr. Carroll Everett’s brave life of the 
great French minister, M. Turgot, who carried on his State 
_ duties on his bed, afflicted by a severe gout. 
| Then there is that great verse in the Bible (Revelation, 
ii. 17 

ss be itis that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches: To him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and 
in the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it.” James M. Barnarp, 


In the Chapel. 


BY LLOYD MCKIM GARRISON. 
Born May 4, 1867; Diep Oct. 4,. 1g00. 


“*Ve came like water, and like wind ye go.” 
So spake the preacher. “Only yesterday 
In the cool grass beneath blue skies ye lay : 
To-morrow morning brings the storm and snow. 


“Ye who but now chased pleasure with hot breath 
Must forth to battle with a world uncouth,— 
Hope’s endless days are done. Lo! in your youth 

Ye have lived out a life and died a death. 


“* Ve came like water!’ Was this meadow been 
Impoverished by your river’s bitterness ? 
Or have ye, with a lingering, sweet caress, 
Lifted its flowers and made its green more green? 


“* Tike wind ye go. How are ye going hence? 
Where ye have passed do the fields bake with drouth? 
Or have ye blown upon them like the South, 
And left them lovelier for your innocence? 


“<«Tf ye have killed no flower, ye need not fear : 
If ye have zourished one, go forth content 
To the great life,— ye know why ye are sent: 
Water and wind have done their errand here.” 


Thanksgiving at the End of the Nineteenth Century. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


To comprehend the American Thanksgiving, compare the 
close of the nineteenth century with the beginning of the 
seventeenth. A little less than three hundred years have 
passed away since the Pilgrims harvested their first corn 
crop and gathered their first beans and pumpkins. We 
cannot get a rational glimpse of these three centuries with- 
out responding with the first word that ever went over the 
electric telegraph, “What hath God wrought.” In short 
areas of time it is possible to apprehend that man is at the 
wheel, and that upon him depends the world’s progress. 
But, if you can take in the range of a full century, there is 
so much of the unexplained and unprepared for, as well as 
the unexpected and inexplicable, so much that in the long 
range we see to involve oversight and overwill, that we are 
compelled to say, It is altogether more than man who wills 
and works: it is the Oversoul. 

The history of liberty so sharply characterizes the history 
of our century that we may select it as a line along which 

we shall see the working of a divine Providence. The last 
century closed with a keen struggle of aristocracy to secure 
control of the young republic and to perpetuate its own rule. 

The new century placed Jefferson and the people in control. 
The momentum of this event carried us over the first quar- 
_ ter of the century, but up to that time we remained an alien 
to all other powers of the world. In 1823 Canning ex- 
_ tended, in the name of Great Britain, the proffer of the 
friendship of the British people and a co-operative alliance. 
At that moment Anglo-Saxon unity was established, and the 
_ United States became a part of a great free fellowship that 
since has been spreading its ideas of freedom around 
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the world. At least one-half of civilization is now demo- 
cratic, and to a large degree infused with the spirit that was 
in 1800 limited to the American States along the coast of 
the Atlantic. 1861 broke the power of slavery to refuse to 
one-eighth of our people freedom of choice, freedom of the 
person, and freedom of conscience. Here, again, the mo- 
mentum was exceedingly powerful to force the republic for- 
ward along the lines of higher thought and higher purpose. 
Parallel with political progress went the emancipation of 
woman from medizval customs and the emancipation of our 
churches from dead traditions. It is easy to point out the 
men who served as leaders, but it is impossible for us to 
attribute the progress of the century to any purposive human 
element. Correctly estimated, our progress, and human 
progress in general, has been a unit. Who planned this 
work? who brought out good will when ill seemed absolute ? 
There is no doubt in a rational mind that the blessing 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men!” has outridden all the 
storms of hate and passion, and is becoming the dominant 
power of the globe. ; 

We have gone farther, much farther. We have not only 
worked out the problems of freedom, but the problem of 
stable government. ‘The sneer that the American republic 
would not last ten years showed that King George did not 
comprehend the idea of God in history. Human freedom 
and human progress were ideas. based upon the precedent 
idea of divine purpose. So accustomed have we become to 
the easy working of our republic that we no longer are 
able to measure the marvellous character of the fact that a 
whole continent is co-operating in purposes that touch every 
individual, whereas the civilization of Europe has never 
been able to work without enormous standing armies and 
racial antagonism. 

We have worked out the problem of humanity also. At 
the beginning of the century one man dared to say that all 
human aspiration was of God, that all religions that were 
upward-looking were inspirations; and he was made an 
outcast. To-day Theodore Parker is on the catalogue of 
the saints of all churches. Were he alive, he would be 
welcomed to almost every pulpit in the United States. 

With all this we have worked out the unanticipated 
problem of universal education. We opened the century 
with the narrow conception that higher education, at least, 
should be confined to the male sex, and in that sex to those 
few children of fortune who were able to pay for its privi- 
leges. In 1818 our first State university was established, 
and from that day it became certain that the highest educa- 
tion as well as the most common belonged to all the chil- 
dren of the State. True it is that our work is still in- 
choate; but the school organism is as wide as the civic 
organism, and progress is more rapid than in any other 
department of human energy. We have a standing army 
of schoolmasters, upon which we can rely far better than 
European monarchies can rely upon standing armies of 
brute-force soldiers. 

Our victory over the material world has been quite as 
marked, and even more startling. Time and space are not 
annihilated, but they are marvellously abbreviated. It is not 
easy to comprehend the fact that before 1800 steam power 
was unknown as a social factor, that coal was buried un- 
disturbed in the earth, that the very elemental facts of 
electricity were not known, whereas now we are hastening 
to the end of the steam age, and making sure of electricity 
as a more potent force to take its place. A few of us can 
remember those convulsive moments when Morse’s tele- 
graph first ticked out the fact that man might whisper across 
the continent; when the first McCormick reaper marched 
into our fields, challenging us to forget the past of human 
industry ; when the Pacific Railroad first looked out upon two 
oceans; when the Atlantic cable carried good will to all 
mankind, through three thousand miles, and linked dissev- 
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ered continents. There have been sublime moments in this 
age of ours. There have been times when we could stand 
on the mountains, as Moses stood, and talk with God. 

For what one of all the great events of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are we to be this day most grateful? Looking back over 
its years, walking through its revelations and mysteries, tell 
us, if it be possible, which one was fundamentally the most 
important? Hard as the question may be, we may not hesi- 
tate to say that the one event of this the greatest of the 
centuries, which has been most supremely far-reaching and 
important, was the promulgation of the doctrine of evolution. 

The data furnished by this hypothesis have served to re- 
adjust religion and religious thinking to modern science, in 
the place of ancient science; and they have given a new life, as 
well as a new method of life, to our worship. The funda- 
mental fact that man is an upward-looking as well as a for- 
ward-looking being, instead of a fallen creature, has reversed 
all our thinking concerning God and humanity. The same 
hypothesis has entered the school to modify and correct our 
view of the child, and of environment as well as heredity. 

Now that we are well rid of the narrow supernaturalism 
which attributed to God the work of crafty men, we may 
the more easily and peacefully launch ourselves into the 
thought that all life may be co-operative with the Father Pur- 
pose, and that the good life is the resolution to purpose with 
God, and not against him. We stand close to the open door 
of the twentieth century. The most satisfactory thought of 
prevision is that, whatever else may occur, whatever mighty 
invention or discovery may be made, it will certainly be 
a century of evolution. The nineteenth has not only 
taught us the scientific doctrine of human progress as applied 
to the past, but quite as certainly a doctrine of the everlast- 
ing progress which shall characterize the future. Placing 
our hands in the hand of God, we go calmly forward, know- 
ing that “in him we live and move and have our being.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Love. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Sweet soul, who livest now in Paradise, 
Abiding where God’s will doth make all peace, 
Watching the angels with those kindly eyes, 
Can I believe thy care for us doth cease? 


Is it so blissful in that other life 
That thou, absorbed, dost think of us no more? 
Hast thou forgotten love? Art thus at strife 
With all that made thy life so large before? 


Perish the thought! O valiant heart and true, 
Loving, believing, faithful to the end, 

Lo, with fresh courage we our way pursue, 
Since thou, so near to God, art still our friend, 


Max Muller. 


By the death of Right Hon. Prof. Max Miiller, Oxford 
loses a teacher whose voice had indeed long been silent 
within her walls, but whose fame is spread all round the 
world. His residence in the university covered a period 
of more than half a century,—a period of immense change 


in the theological conceptions of English orthodoxy. In 
that change Prof. Max Miiller had no small share. He 
opened no direct attack upon the ancient strongholds. But 


he labored with extraordinary patience and courage to 
secure the recognition of facts which placed the history of 
religion in an entirely new light. Almost alone and unaided 
he laid the foundation of the modern comparative study of 
religion, and he succeeded in inducing the most conservative 
university. in the kingdom to undertake the colossal enter- 
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prise of publishing a series of translations from the greater 
Bible of the world. ... 

The Oxford to which the young Max Miiller came in 1847 
had recently felt the shocks of the Tractarian movement and 
the secession of Newman and others to the Roman Church. 
Jowett and Stanley were planning their Commentaries on the 
Pauline letters. Ten years later, when the project of 
“ Essays and Reviews” was first conceived, Jowett could 
still deplore the “abominable system of terrorism which pre- 
vents the statement of the plainest facts.” The Anglican 
Church, committed by its articles (as Dr. Rashdall re- 
minded us a year or two back) to the doctrine that “the 
virtues of Socrates were sins,” was not disposed to listen to 
any plea on behalf of religions outside the Bible. Frederick 
Denison Maurice had raised a courageous but solitary voice 
in his lectures on “ The Religions of the World.” ... - 

Always a champion of freedom, he urged Stanley to invite 
Dr. Colenso to preach in the Abbey, where he had himself 
appeared the year before (1873) as a layman, to discourse 
on missions. Out of his stores of learning came lecture and 
essay, all directed to the same end, the demonstration that 
“there is hardly one religion which does not contain some 
truth, some important truth, truth sufficient to enable those 
who seek the Lord and feel after him to find him in their 
hour of need.” He pointed to the broad and comprehensive 
spirit of the early Christian teachers, so different from that of 
the modern ecclesiastic,and boldly affirmed that what men 
contemptuously called natural religion was in reality the 
greatest gift that God had bestowed on the children of men; 
for without it revealed religion itself would have no firm 
foundation, no living roots in the heart of men. ‘The true 
sources of faith were thus something wider and deeper than 
any written record: they lay not in the reasonings of phi- 
losophy, but in the experience of the race (the Homeric line, 
“ All men yearn after the gods,” was one of his favorite quo- 
tations) ; and the history of religion was its real justification. 
By 1870 the time was ripening; and he delivered at the 
Royal Institution a short course of lectures, afterward pub- 
lished as an “Introduction to the Science of Religion,” which 
pleaded for the historical study of the Christian Scriptures 
and the application of the same methods and canons of inter- 
pretation to the sacred books of all religions alike. Six years 
later he launched his great scheme for the publication of a 
series of translations from the Sacred Books of the East. 
No other scholar could have secured the co-operation need- 
ful for such an enterprise. No other scholar could have so 
successfully conciliated opposition, and rallied the forces of 
conservatism and orthodoxy to his support. When Dr. 
Pusey assented on condition that the sacred books of Chris- 
tendom should not be included, the victory was won, though 
at the cost of a concession which Max Miiller deeply re- 
gretted. Even until quite recently the prospect of adding 
these to his splendid series was often in his mind... . 

When he bade Darwin good-by, after a conversation about 
the bearing of language on theories of evolution, “ You are a 
dangerous man,” said the great naturalist. “There can be no 
danger in our search for truth,” replied Max Miiller. Many 
who once looked with apprehension on his ideas have now 
learned that lesson. The England which he leaves is very 
different theologically from that which he entered more than 


fifty years ago. -He has enforced by historical exposition, — 


aided by a rare wealth of knowledge and a singular charm of 
style, the conviction which philosophy enforces in» the ab- 
stract; namely, the unity of all religious experience in its 
elements of belief and worship, of trust and endeavor. He 
has made us realize that other religions besides Christianity 
must be judged by their best products rather than their worst ; 
and the old limitations have gradually fallen away, and hurt 
no more. Full of years and honors, he passes onward to 


solve the great secret; and men of all creeds unite to honor 
the spirit of his work.—/. Est/in Carpenter, in the Inquirer. — 


a wo 
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The Old Saint. 


\ 
7 BY REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


% 
The day is gone, the solemn night draws down: 

From the dim deeps their treasured splendors stream. 
She sleeps, like Jacob near the Syrian town; 

And earth and heaven commingle in her dream. 


. : Her faithful life is drawing to a close, 
. Its labors and its cares she leaves behind ; 
And, mirror-like, her peaceful visage shows 
A trusting heart and a will disciplined. 


Low as the wavelets whisper to the sand, 
Soft as the moonlight’s message to the sea, 

Low, soft, and sweet, here in the border-land, 
The mortal’s call to immortality. 


She hears the mother-song of long ago, 

She breathes the verse that was her evening prayer ; 
Her brow is whiter than the sifted snow, 

Her lips and heart are silent, she is there. | 


There, where the troublings of the wicked cease ; 
There, where the tired pilgrim is at rest; 
There, in the haven of eternal peace,— 
God’s city with the mansions of the blest. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Trend of the Times.—A Thanksgiving Sermon. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs 
of the times ?— MATT. xvi. 3. 


One is reminded by the many voices of evil in our time 
of the dark saying of Carlyle: ‘‘ Call ye that a society where 
there is no longer any social idea extant; not so much as 
the idea of a common home, but only of an overcrowded 
lodging-house, where each, regardless of his neighbor, 
clutches what he can get, and cries, ‘Mine! Mine!’ and calls 
__ it peace, because in the cut-purse scramble no steel knives, 
_ but only a far cunninger sort are employed?” 
| If the indictment be true which so many accept, then 

surely we shall come up to Thanksgiving Day with a sense 

of misgiving such perhaps as we have never known before. 
If it be true, I say; but suppose these gloomy prophets are 
mistaken. Suppose they have been looking simply at surface 
indications without detecting the real drift of events. What, 
then? 

Surely, we who say we believe in a supreme power working 
ever on for righteousness are not to be so easily thrown into 
a panic by ill-reports of present events. We open our Bible, 
and read how God led his people in the olden days through 
the wilderness of Sinai to the promised land; but is God 
any the less leading his people to-day? God is either in 
his world or he is not. If, then, we are not abandoned to 
the play of chance, to a chaos of forces, we shall expect to 
_ find not only order, but progress,— a steady development. 

_ I purpose to show this morning that certain things which 
at first glance seem to be making in the opposite direction 
are, when looked at more closely, making in the direction of 
that far-off divine event which, in Biblical language, we call 
ae kingdom of God. 

_ First let me show you how, instead of drifting into fiercer 
id fiercer competition, into a cut-purse and cut-throat 
licy, where each man is thinking only of self-interest and 
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working purely for self, we are, in reality, each day tending 
more and more toward co-operation, toward neighborly 
kindness and mutual trust. 

One who really looks at things as they are instead of 
reasoning about them must surely be impressed with the 
steady development of home life in America, and the enor- 
mous strength of the family feeling. The thousands of 
quiet, peaceful villages and small towns that have sprung up 
all through the West, composed of modest little households, 
is to me one of the most significant facts about a trip across 
our continent. 

In the home, surely, there is not the spirit of Esau,— his 
hand against every man, every man’s hand against him. 

Think of your own family life and of that of your friends. 
It is a reflection of what may be seen everywhere,— mother’s 
love and sacrifice, father’s toil and anxiety about the 
daughter’s education, the son’s welfare, care and attention 
given to aged parents, help and encouragement offered to 
near and distant relatives, common hopes and joys and 
pleasures, and the cementing tie of sorrows and afiliction. 
Yes, when one considers the home life of the millions of 
men, women, and little children in the United States, can he 
for a moment give assent to Carlyle’s savage statement ? 

But the fraternal feeling does not cease to beat in a man’s 
heart the moment he leaves his own hearthstone. Those 
who look upon men as merely selfish leave out of account 
not simply family love, but that affectionate impulse which 
is denominated friendship,—the spirit which goes out and 
includes the members of one’s guild, one’s club, union, 
army post, secret society, and one’s church. 

Think of the tens of thousands of men banded together 
by Masonic and Odd Fellowship ties in the bonds of friend- 
ship, and recall as well how much they do for one another in 
times of distress, misfortune, and sickness. Take next our 
churches. Great sums of money are contributed every year 
to go here, there, and yonder in support of far-off denomina- 
tional schools, churches, and missions. Were men simply 
as selfish as they are represented to be, they would confine 
their gifts to their own town or particular ecclesiastical 
society, and not thus generously give for denominational 
success the world over.... 

From the sympathies of family and friendship and club 
and church we pass outward to those of neighborhood and 
citizen. In a city like Boston hundreds of men and women, 
without hope of reward, are working for the advancement of 
the public school system, for the enlargement of our com- 
merce, for better sanitary conditions, and for an increased 
beauty in public buildings and streets. Read over the 
names of persons who give to our Associated Charities, then 
read a supplementary list of those who engage in philan- 
thropy, who give time and attention to reforms, who spend 
their best years in social settlement work and university 
extension work, and it will be seen how large a proportion 
of our citizens are not careless of their humane and civic 
duties, but nobly and unselfishly toil to help forward all 
human beings on the highway of a more complete and per- 
fect life. 

Even in the centre of the business district — that so-called 
“maelstrom of self-interest,” where men are said to be in 
danger of engulfment by the relentless waves of competition — 
the same spirit of mutual help and co-operation is at work ; 
and it is growing in strength and inclusiveness. It shows 
itself in extension of credits, in accommodation at banks, in 
private loans at low rates of interest, and in numerous other 
ways. Compare the stupendous volume of business done 
to-day with that done only a half-century ago, and note that 
this increase is largely made possible by the mutual trust, 
the enlargement of credits, and the confidence reposed in 
buyers, who, though personally unknown, are given the 
benefits accorded to honest men. 

Were there not this commercial co-operation, this belief in 
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the worth and integrity of the average merchant, business 
to-day would come to an almost complete stand-still, and its 
volume would shrink to the most minor proportions. 

Thus are men, women, and little children all bound to- 
gether through the love generated in the home, through the 
firm friendships created at school, in the club, through the 
guild, society, fraternity, and the church. Thus through 
business, through commercial transactions, through huge 
labor unions, building associations, insurance companies, 
penny savings funds, are they co-operating for mutual bene- 
fit and enlarged conditions of life. 

Turn next to another class of facts which speak equal 
encouragement and hope. : 

From carefully compiled statistics it is seen that since the 
beginning of this century here in the United States the aver- 
age duration of life has increased from seven to twelve years. 
What does this mean, if it does not mean that people on the 
whole are better housed, warmed, fed, clothed, better cared 
for in sickness, better treated in health? The free dispen- 
sary, the City Hospital, the Foundling’s Home, with numer- 
ous institutions of like character supported by State or pri- 
vate charity, quickly stamp out disease or save life at its 
threshold ; while the cheapness and the variety of the best food 
rapidly transported to needful points arrest want and fam- 
ine before they can burden a community with their hateful 
presence. A correlated fact which speaks much for our 
general advancement is that which I take from the wholesale 
clothiers’ report: “A larger scale of size in width, as well 
as in length, it states, is required in ready-made clothing in 
this year of 1899 than was necessary in 1867.” 

What is the significance of this statement? 

It means that the average American is gaining in size and 
weight. This increase in height and weight could not have 
happened if in the past twenty-five years there had been any- 
thing like retrogression, or a backward step toward poverty 
on the part of the masses. It means, too, that better sanitary 
conditions, city parks, fresh-air excursions, are giving little 
children a better chance in early years to mature and develop 
physically. It also shows how well-being has been aided by 
a lessening of the physical strain which laborers had to put 
forth a half-century ago. 

When we reflect on the fact that in 1830 over eighty per 
cent. of the recipients of wages worked in excess of ten hours 
a day, with few appliances to save the wear and tear of 
muscle, and then contrast the present working hours, aver- 
aging but eight and nine a day, with every possible labor- 
saving device to help men, we are better able to understand 
why thin, pale, stunted, and deformed human beings are 
growing less and less in number, and this, too, in the face of 
the fact that our present immigration from Europe constantly 
tends to pull down the average of strong, well-sized, and 
thoroughly equipped men and women. 

Look next upon the great growth in property put under 
fire risks, in a single year increasing nine hundred millions. 
In the face of the most rapid building of single houses ever 
known, in spite of the enormous increase in accommodation 
and housing, what is the general fact? High rents every- 
where, and the best houses in demand, with all the so-called 
modern improvements. 

Now, unless the average man had a fair and living wage, 
he could not pay the rents demanded, could not live in the 
style he does, could not have the use of comforts — yes, even 
luxuries — which were not within the reach of the wealthiest 
in 1799. An increase in the material and physical well-being 
of the whole nation is, then, a fact which none can deny; and 
this increase in well-being has been brought about neither 
by the greater amount of industry which we now exhibit as a 
people, over our forefathers, nor by an increase of selfish 
competition. Just the reverse. It has been brought about 
by the greater amount of co-operation, by the unselfish giving 
and spending of our time for others, and by an inclination 
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on the part of the average citizen to put into practice, how- 
ever imperfectly, the great Christian virtues. : 

I am now going to make another statement, which the 
bulk of my hearers may be loath to accept. I assert after 
careful deliberation that the political condition has improved, 
and that within the last quarter of a century the general tone 
of political morality has been elevated and strengthened. 

This statement seems to fly in the face of the recent elec- 
tions in New York City; but, even if that be taken as the 
strongest illustration bearing against the truth of my assertion, 
I ask you to comipare the present so-called bosses in politics 
with those who formerly so despotically ruled. In compari- 
son to Mr. Tweed and Mr. A. Oakey Hall on the one side 
and Mr. Thurlow Weed on the other, the present managers 
of the opposing parties are gentlemen and moral. Even at 
the end of one of the bitterest of campaigns no enemy of the 
gentleman elected governor of New York says that his suc- 
cess is directly attributable to ballot-box stuffing, to corrup- 
tion, and to false registration. Some illegal voting may have 
been done, but it may be set down to misguided minds: it can- 
not be the result of an improper use of the ballot machinery. 

What a great advance since the days of my boyhood even, 
when there was illegal voting by the tens and the hundreds! 
New York City on the night of an election was positively 
unsafe because of intoxicated men, street brawls, and riot- 
ings ; and the same was true of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis. In Philadelphia to-day, with all its deplorable 
weakness, there is nothing like the shameful political ring 
which so despotically ruled in the seventies. San Francisco 
does not now bow the knee to any such man as Boss Bulkely. 
Kearnyism with all its wild corruption has been fully stamped 
out. No more can candidates openly go through Denver’s 
streets with two-dollar bills buying up voters. No more are 
the most valuable franchises given away by venial council- 
men. Omaha, Kansas City, Portland, Denver, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco stand as illustrations of the rapid in- 
crease in moral tone and political purity. Even in national 
affairs the bare-faced method of filling offices with political 
henchmen is now almost an impossibility. Granting that 
civil service does not work in all cases, yet it is an immense 
advance over the old system of favoritism.* 

And what shall I say in regard to the development of the 
feeling of generosity? Its like has never before been known 
in the world. Public bequests are so many and so varied 
that the mere recital of those in 1898 and 1899 would grow 
wearisome. Go to Philadelphia and see the workings of the 
Drexel schools, to Baltimore and visit the Pratt Institute, to 
Chicago and listen to the lectures in the halls of the Chicago 
University, to Berkeley and see the preparations made for the 
new buildings which are to be erected there by the munifi- 
cence of San Francisco citizens, and you will gain an idea of 
the civic pride and love of the race which is growing and ex- 
panding in the hearts of our rich men and women. 

Golden rivulets pour into the main stream; and Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale,— indeed, all our great educational institu- 
tions,— are made possible by these smaller sums which come 
from such a number of people. Particularly noticeable in 
this latter part of the nineteenth century is the tremendous 
increase in what may be called international good feeling. 

Perhaps in this connection it is not necessary to remind 
you of the quick response made to the appeals which came 
from the Galveston sufferers, when this church, along with 
others, sent South barrels of clothing and other essentials ; or 
the aid given to the homeless and destitute along the Mis- 
sissippi in the period of inundation ; and, parenthetically, I ask 
you to note how far from soulless were our corporations, as 
the Wells Fargo Express and various railroads willingly for- 
warded, free of all expense, all our contributions. These 


cases and others of like character which I might cite are 


* Statements of Mr. Lowell in A¢/antic. Mr. Goss. Inthe last twenty-five years 
legislative integrity and ability have improved both in tone and character. 
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national. They simply show that Americans are, ready to 
help and befriend Americans, and consequently are useful 
only in so far as they illustrate our national feeling; but the 
past five years have witnessed some of the most noticeable 
instances of international good feeling on the world’s record 
book, and it is to these I wish especially to point. 

Among such instances recall, first of all, the famine which 
a few years ago prevailed in Central Russia, and the appeal 
sent out to all Christian nations by Count Tolstoi. Was 
ever an appeal, even for neighborhood help, answered with 
more alacrity? Every Western farmer seemed to vie with 
his neighbor in generosity, gladly giving from his storehouse 
wealth. Soon long trains of cars, packed with corn and 
wheat, were hurrying across the continent. Ships were 
laden at New York, and in less than a month’s time 
starving Russian moujiks were being cheered and strength- 
ened by the produce contributed by American agriculturists. 

The aid given, and still being given, to persecuted 
Armenians, is too well known to you for me to dwell upon 
it. No reliable estimate has yet been made of the vast sums 
that have gone from the United States to Armenia, but the 


| 


contributions would run well up into the tens of thousands; - 


and in a far more intimate and valuable way has aid been 
given in the way of direct personal help, physicians, 
nurses, school-teachers, missionaries, and preachers enthusi- 
astically giving of their time, their skill, their energy, and 
their ability to unknown and alien men and women. 


But I weary you by any further particulars. This bird’s- 
eye view of humanitarian forces working toward co-opera- 
tion and international good feeling must show to any one 
not utterly blinded by his own personal misfortunes or failings 
that we are on the uproad of civilization, and constantly 
moving triumphantly onward toward the kingdom of God. 


Lastly, I wish to speak of the great growth in religious 
tolerance and brotherhood.: 

I know of nothing which has so stained the pages of Prot- 
estant history as the record of the bickerings, persecutions, 
and intolerance of the various denominations here in Amer- 
ica. Allowed perfect freedom by the State to grow and ex- 
pand as they might without unjust legal restrictions, they 
have too often simply made use of their freedom to turn one 
upon another, and, like the wild dogs of an Esquimaux 
pack, rend and tear each other to pieces. 

| The coarse flings and jeers of the miscalled “liberal” at 
the “ mistakes of Moses” have fully matched the intolerance 
and bigotry of the so-called Orthodox. 
q To-day all that is happily passing away. With perhaps 
: the exception of one sect, many of whose leaders prefer to 
look back to medizval times for their standards, and who 
{ arrogate to themselves the title Ze Church, all the others 
seem to be marching abreast in true Christian fellowship. 
With the growing system of interdenominational pulpit 
exchange are signs, and very potent signs, of a new unity of 
spirit which is to bless the twentieth century, as discord in 
spirit has cursed this nineteenth. 


So, then, I am able to read my New Testament with a 

_ greater feeling of confidence than ever before. The simple 
and practical religion of Jesus is really getting into our 
hearts and lives, whether or not we are consciously aware 
of it. 

This country is growing more and more nearly like the 
heavenly pattern sung and chanted about by saints and 
_ prophets in all ages. 

Yes, the little ones are not forgotten, the sick are healed, 
; the naked clothed, the prisoners visited, and the hungry and 
thirsty are being satisfied. The “ other sheep, not of this 

,” are not allowed to perish. They, too, are remembered 
helped. The circle of co-operation and love is expand- 
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ing. It is growing wider and wider. It is taking in men 
and women and little children of every race, sect, age, and 
clime the world around. 


As I think of the gifts which are soon to be made; as I 
picture the numerous well-laden provision wagons hurrying 
and scurrying in every direction, with presents for the less 
favored and needy; as in imagination I join one of the thou- 
sand of family groups gathered round the thanksgiving table, 
whether in Vermont or Texas, whether in Michigan or Ore- 
gon; as I note the happy smile of relatives and friends, and 
hear the merry laughter of the children ; as, with the numerous 
others, I bow my head for a few solemn moments, when, like 
a great cloud of incense, the prayer to the Giver of all 
bounties rises to the sky from the millions of thankful 
hearts,— I, too, am able to sing with all sincerity and with 
all rejoicing : — 

“ The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears, . 


And brighter scenes before us 
Are opening every hour. 


“ Each cry to heaven going 
Abundant answer brings, 
And heavenly gales are blowing, 
With peace upon their wings.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Only from a sense of duty so profound and strong that 
self is annihilated comes a consciousness of a life illimitable 
and an ineffable love— W. H. Furness. 


Ff 


The noblest workers in this world bequeath us nothing so 
great as the image of themselves. Their task, be it ever 
so glorious, is historical and transient; but the majesty of 
their spirit is essential and eternal— George Brown. 

rd 

To walk in God’s way truthfully, and to do his work 

with a single heart, that is the one thing needful. We have 


but a little time to do it in: let us do it while it is day.— 
Stopford A. Brooke. 


& 


Religion has to be brought home to every man’s heart, 
and is to influence all his life and conversation, to consecrate 
his every duty, and to fill all things earthly with heavenly 
aims.— S. A. Steinthal. 

JF 


When love enters the heart, then belief in God becomes 
once more possible. Then, too, moral duties cease to be hard 
and repulsive; for they are the steps which lead upward to 
a life of hopefulness, not downward to a life of despair.— 
John Dendy. 

wt 


If our minds are resolutely set on an ideal good, and if we 
follow this with an inflexible patience and persistency, then, 
though we may often blunder in our choice of ways and 
means, somehow the grace and sweetness of our inner life 
will pass into our children’s hearts.—/. W. Chadwick. 


wt 


It is not hereafter only that God invites men to dwell with 
him; and whilst walking in this world, indifferent to none 
of its concerns, careless of none of its interests, with all the 
marks of its citizenship upon us, our spirit need beat against 
no earthly barrier, nor, to find rest, need we fly away; and 
yet all the while be building upon the everlasting founda- 
tions, and more and more have our conversation in heaven, 
whilst only keeping close to the spiritual aspects and oppor- 
tunities of every mortal day!—/o/in Hamilton Thom. — 
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American Privateers.* | 


The book is written in the same clear and 
vigorous style which marks the author’s As- 
tory of the United States Navy. It is written 
with conscientious fulness of detail. This 
makes it less interesting, on the whole, to 
the general reader. Privateering is more in- 
teresting in romance than in history. In 
history its sordid side is too clearly seen. 
There was splendid courage and admirable 
skill, no doubt. Privateers sometimes at- 
tacked armed vessels of the English navy. 
Generally, however, privateering was a com- 
mercial venture. The author emphasizes this 
feature of it by his detailed descriptions of 
captured cargoes. To the student of Ameri- 
can history the work is of great value. The 
history of American privateering during the 
War of the Revolution explains the sudden 
and splendid development of the naval power 
of the United States during the War of 1812. 
Nearly sixty captains of these privateers after- 
ward became captains in our navy. The pri- 
vateers of the Revolution did as much, 
perhaps, to win our independence as the 
Continental Army. They took about as many 
prisoners as our land forces, They kept the 
British merchant in continual fear. The 
strongest arguments used in Parliament to 
bring about peace with America were based 
op the destruction of British commerce by 
American privateers. 

Privateering, as practised in our two wars 
with England, was discredited by the Decla- 
ration of Paris in 1856. Commerce-destroy- 
ing by government vessels is another form of 
privateering, as the author remarks. The 
United States in 1856, and again at The 
Hague in 1899, proposed to exempt all pri- 
vate property from capture on the high seas. 
Whether the adoption of such a rule would 
tend to prevent or to prolong naval wars is 
a question not free from doubt which the 
author does not discuss. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. By John Jay 
Chapman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.—The name of this book is 
unfortunate, and is not likely to add to its 
currency, which is too suggestive a treatise 
not to have a more suggestive title. It has 
five chapters on ‘‘Politics,’’ ‘‘Society,’’ 
‘*Fducation,’’ ‘‘Democracy,’’ and ‘*Govern- 
ment,’’ covering 166 pages. Its thoughts are 
packed into language so concise as to keep 
the mind of the reader constantly on the 
alert. It cuts across the conclusions of mod- 
ern science, shows the fundamental weakness 
of current sociology, and is wonderfully help- 
ful in a religous way. Its diagnosis of the 
social disorder is clear and bitterly uncom- 
promising: the cure it proposes is an inspira- 
tion drawn from Froebel,—the fluent, living 
Froebel,—beneath the fixed dogma of the 
kindergartners. Finding that man is and 
always has been fundamentally an unselfish 
being, it interprets fearlessly, and in the 
face of science, the struggle for existence 
in a new and more satisfactory way. Of 


*A History oF AmBRICAN Privateers, By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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socialism Mr. Chapman says: ‘‘The function 
of socialism is clear. It is a religious reac- 
tion going on in an age which thinks in 
terms of money. We are very nearly at the 
end of it, because we are very nearly at the 
end of the age. Some people believe they 
hate the wealth of the millionaire. They 
denounce corporations and trusts, as if these 
things had hurt them. They strike at the 
symbol. What they really hate is the irre- 
sponsible rapacity which these things typify, 
and which nothing but moral forces will cor- 
rect. Inso far as people seek the cure in 
property laws, they are victims of the plague. 
The cure will come entirely from the other 
side; for, as soon as the millionaires begin 
to exert and enjoy the enormous power for 
good which they possess, everybody will be 
glad they have the money.’’ The book ought 
to have a mission among earnest men and 
women, and unite them in a new hope and 
self-surrender for the salvation of our country 
from the degradation of.a low commercialism. 


MEDITATIONS OF THE HEART. A Book of 
Private Devotion for Old and Young. Col- 
lected, adapted, and composed by Annie 
Josephine Levi, with an Introduction by Rev. 
Dr. Gustav Gottheil. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The introduc- 
tion by Dr. Gottheil, together with Miss 
Levi’s name, suggests her Jewish blood and 
state. So does the large number—possibly 
the preponderance—of selections from Jewish 
sources. But with these there are those from 
Beecher, Collyer, Voysey, Martineau, Lyman 
Abbott, J. W. Chadwick, Theodore Parker, 
Dr. Savage, and other writers more or less 
closely affiliated with one Christian body or 
another; and the main impression made by 
the book is that men’s prayers and their de- 
vout meditations transcend their theological 
differences. The making of this book has 
evidently been a labor of love, its motive a 
desire to quicken the devotional spirit and 
to furnish it with a series of expressions at 
once noble and serene. The success of the 
compiler in this good endeavor has been such 
as should give her much inward satisfaction, 
and carry messages of peace and love to many 
hearts. Her own contributions are equal to 
the high companionship into which they are 
introduced. The sections devoted to children 
and the sick and sorrowing are conspicuously 
good. The short selections introducing the 
successive prayers and meditations have been 
chosen carefully, and do much to enrich the 
book, which, we trust, will do something for 
the encouragement of those who fain would 
keep the altar in the home. 


ToMMY AND GRIZEL. By James M. Barrie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Barrie’s new 
story is interesting and popular. Mr. Barrie 
is not a great novelist; but he is a sympa- 
thetic critic of human nature, and writes so 
many things that are charming that his 
readers forget his faults. Were it not for 
the many chapters in this novel which have 
the merit of short stories, the book would be 
a disastrous failure. With all his faults, 
‘*Sentimental Tommy’’ was an engaging 
creature. In a former story we were made to 
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like him and trust him. We were made to 
believe that he was in love with Grizel in the 
earlier part of this story, and that, in spite 
of his superficial defects, he was sound at 
heart. We think the author would have 
agreed with us in the beginning, and that his 
decision that Tommy was incapable of lov- 
ing any one but himself was not a discovery 
of Tommy’s character, but an invention 
which was not justified by the laws of human 
nature. After wondering how the story was 
to be brought to a happy conclusion, and 
how poor Grizel could ever enjoy the blessing 
she so richly deserved, the reader is aggrieved 
when he finds Mr. Barrie pretending that he 
knew more about Tommy from the beginning 
than he chose to reveal. The taking-off of 
Tommy at the end is melodramatic, uncalled 
for, and absurd. For all that there are sen- 
timental humbugs who live and die in the 
atmosphere of adulation which Mr. Barrie so 
well describes. 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. By Char- 
Jotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.—A man 
may like to read Browning in the quiet of 
his own study, and be very sure that no help 
is needed for the enjoyment of what is finest 
and best in his poet’s writings; yet he is 
likely to be the first to confess that no poet 
repays better an alert, helpful fellowship of 
study shared with others, which is sure to re- 
veal new beauty and strength, even in poems 
already familiar. At this time of the year, 
when Browning classes are taking up their 
stimulating work, these programmes prepared 
by Miss Porter and Miss Clarke, the devoted 
editors of Poet-lorve, will be much in demand. 
These scholarly editors do not intend to do 
the reader’s work for him. They respect the 
right of discovery which belongs to even the 
youngest student in such fields as these; and 
they suggest, query, invite comparison rather 
than assert or dominate. The programmes 
are arranged with reference to the Camberwell 
Edition, by far the most convenient and help- 
ful edition that has yet appeared. They 
complement the notes of that edition, group- 
ing poems that fall naturally into the same 
class, and leading inevitably to a richer and 
more comprehensive acquaintance with the 
poet. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF COLONIAL 
Days. By Geraldine Brooks. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.—Miss Brooks 
is the daughter of Elbridge S. Brooks, the 
well-known writer of historical books for 
young Americans; and these narrative sketches 
of famous American women show that she 
has the same ability to put the results of 
conscientious study into attractive form. She 
has chosen her subjects admirably, for the 
ten women of whom she writes illustrate as 
many phases of our colonial history. Anne 
Hutchinson, ‘‘the Joan of Arc of New Eng- 
land’’; Mme. La Tour, whose heroism and 


misfortunes belong to a most romantic chap- __ 


ter in Acadian history; Margaret Brent, the 
woman ruler of Maryland; Sarah Knight, the 
colonial traveller, whose enterprising journ 
gave her plenty of material for impartial 
comment on social conditions; the brave j 
cheerful Eliza Lucas of Charleston; Mart 
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Washington and Abigail Adams; Elizabeth 
Schuyler Hamilton ; and, finally, Sarah Wister 
of Philadelphia, bracketted with her friend, 
Deborah Norris, span the history of the colo- 
nies from start to finish; and their stories are 
told in graphic manner, enlivened with plenty 
of anecdotes. 


PsYCHIASIS: HEALING THROUGH THE SOUL. 
By Charles H. Mann, a minister of the New 
Church. Boston: Massachusetts New Church 
Union.—A consideration, from the Sweden- 
borgian point of view, of the general subject 
of mental healing. A brief but good state- 
ment of some principles of rational thought 
that must direct the study is followed by 
excellent statements and criticisms concerning 
faith healing, metaphysical healing, and 
Christian Science. Then the Swedenborgian 
teaching is expounded. Disease is a concrete 
form of spiritual evil. All diseases spring 
from spiritual causes. Health of body is not 
to be made an end in itself so much as it is 
to be the normal expression of a regenerated, 
righteous spiritual life. Health is the effect 
of the richer opening of the soul to the re- 
ception of influx from the spiritual world, 
whereby the real powers of nature are enabled 
to express themselves freely in the body. 
The moral and religious teaching of the book 
is of the loftiest; but the author’s peculiar 
philosophy keeps him from seeing that much 
sickness springs from our ignorance of the 
world and ourselves, and is not at all con- 
nected with moral causes. 


Lovinc ImprRINts. The Mother’s Album. 
Compiled by Mrs. Therese Goulston. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $2.—The present in- 
terest in family genealogies, as well as in 
the preservation of data for child study, has 
led to various devices for the convenient 
arrangement of records. This book is the 
result of a personal need felt by the compiler 
for some book which should record both 
genealogical facts and important family 
events, as they occur. The book begins with 
a marriage record. Then space is given for 
personal and genealogical items concerning 
the bride and groom, these going back three 
generations only. Several pages are also 
given up to records of the brothers and 
sisters. After this the book must grow slowly, 
as children come and important events occur. 
The bride may continue her record until after 
her diamond wedding, and until she has had 
twelve grandchildren. She may make due 
mention of her travels, her recollections of 
home and childhood and school; and space is 
even given for a list of the distinguished per- 
sons she may meet. Only actual use can 
demonstrate the practical value of a book like 
this. 


THe MovING FINGER WRITES. By Grace 
Denio Litchfield. New York: G. P. Put- 
mam’s Sons. $1.25.—There is a strain of 


_ overwrought feeling in this book, almost in- 


separable from the character of the heroine 
and the outline of the plot. It is the story 
_of an ardent, sensitive girl, nurtured on the 
highest ideals of life and character, who 
_ loves a poet, at first not knowing him to be 
a married man. She befriends his wife, who 
$a lovable but childish creature, generous 
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in her best moods, but subject to tempests of 
jealous anger on small provocation. The 
poet discovers suddenly that he has inherited 
an incurable liability to periodic spells of 
insanity, during one of which he wanders 
away from home, and is cruelly suspected _of 
wrong-doing by his wife, who, in her de- 
spair, takes an overdose of morphia. The 
beautiful Agnes is henceforth free to do as 
she will; and, although she may not marry 
the man she loves on account of his heredi- 
tary taint, the book closes with the joyous 
consecration of their lives to each other. 
The book is one that will appeal chiefly to 
young women, whose dreams are not yet cor- 
related with the facts of the actual world 
around them. 


MEN OF MARLowE’s. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—The sedate houses of an inn, like the 
Temple in London, with their old staircases 
and sets of chambers, may well be supposed 
to have been the scene of romance and tragedy, 
unpromising as they might appear for the 
novelist who depends on a conservatory, ball- 
room, or garden party for his ‘‘opportuni- 
ties’’ ; and these eleven interrelated chapters 
about the residents of Marlowe’s tell as many 
cleverly constructed stories to illustrate rather 
grim possibilities. The first happening is 
a murder, ghastly in its sordid details, and 
chiefly notable for its description of the way 
it jangled the nerves of the murderer, urging 
him to self-betrayal. One or two of the 
stories are pathetic; and there is a humor 
about them hardly to be expected in a book 
written by a woman. They are all touched 
with ‘‘the insidious flavor of the inn,’’ and 
well adapted to suit the taste of the lively 
lady who declares in the first chapter that 


she is ‘‘sick of sane, respectable people, who 


do exactly what they ought to do,’’ and who 
considers a regular income an effective blight 
on originality.. 


Cur1na’s Onty Hope. An Appeal by her 
Greatest Viceroy, Chang Chih-Tung, with 
the Sanction of the Present Emperor, Kwang 
Sii. Translated from the Chinese Edition by 
Samuel I. Woodbridge. Introduction by 
Griffith John, D.D. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company.— 
The proof-sheets are before us of a book 
written by the viceroy of Hupeh and Hunan 
for the benefit of his countrymen, and trans- 
ferred from the Chinese into an English 
paraphrase, which is said to represent the 
essential meaning of the viceroy’s work. 
The impression given is that the writer is a 
man of great ability, scholarship, and knowl- 
edge of the outside world; that he is a wise 
and strong man, who sees the danger of China, 
and pleads for reforms which would bring 
his country into such relations with the allied 
powers as Japan already enjoys. Chang 
Chih-Tung is known at home as a great man 
and a liberal leader of the kind who ought 
now to be brought to the front and made 
much of by those who are trying to determine 
the future of the empire. 


SuHapowincs. By Lafcadio Hearn. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.—In this book 
we haye more of the fascinating Japanese 
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stories and poems which outside barbarians 
are beginning to comprehend and to enjoy. 
The first part of the book consists of Japanese 
stories, poems, and the fancies which are 
connected with the sémz, or cicado, of which 
many pictures are given. Japanese female 
names are treated at length. There is a long 
chapter on ‘‘Old Japanese Songs,’’ with text 
and translations. These are followed by some 
original meditations and revelations, which 
give a few hints as to Mr. Hearn’s mental 
preparation and fitness for his Japanese 
studies. From childhood his mind seems to 
have created for itself an Oriental atmosphere. 
He puts on record some of his thoughts and 
imaginations in ‘‘A Mystery of Clouds,’’ 
‘*A Gothic Horror,’’ ‘‘Levitation,’’ and 
‘*The Nightmare Touch.’’ The publishers 
have given the whole an elegant setting in 
paper, print, and binding befitting the con- 
tents. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., D.Sc. With 
Twenty-four Colored Plates and Numerous 
Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. 
New York: Cassell & Co. $3.50.—This is 
a_revised edition of the work published in 
1866. It is now extended to nearly six hun- 
dred pages, in which, so far as possible, 
the work of astronomers in all the different 
departments is brought down to date. Pict- 
ures, which have only recently been made, 
and which a few years ago could not have 
been made, add greatly to the interest for 
the general reader. In every way the book 
is adapted to the uses of the intelligent 
public. It presents facts more strange than 
the wildest dreams of the novelist, and sug- 
gests ideas more sublime than the works of 
John Milton. Sir Robert Ball writes with 
authority, and has rare ability as an inter- 
preter. In every way the publishers have 
done their part to make this edition attrac- 
tive to the general reader. 


THE GIRL AND THE GOVERNOR. By 
Charles Warren. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—Those who 
read these short stories, as they appeared in 
the magazines, had already associated them 
with the memory of the late Gov. Russell of 
Massachusetts, and did not need the dedica- 
tion to connect him with some of the scenes 
and incidents portrayed. To a considerable 
extent, the politicians and the politics de- 
scribed represent the views of an amateur 
who draws more upon his imagination than 
his experience; but this does not prevent the 
telling of some strong, clean, and interesting 
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stories. There are passing suggestions which 
bring to mind Gov. Greenhalge and his ad- 
ministration, with others in the line of suc- 
cession, The governors and their friends 
would, no doubt, have told these stories in a 
different way; but they might not have suc- 
ceeded in making them more interesting to 
the general public. 


GEORGIA SKETCHES. By Will N. Harben. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.—Uni- 
form with the orth Carolina Sketches is this 
volume of stories which depict the homely 
life of the humble white people and negroes 
of Northern Georgia. They are graphic 
sketches, sometimes dramatic, and often 
brightened by humor or softened by pathos. 
They have a fine human interest; for they 
oblige the reader to sympathize with the re- 
turned convict, or even the man who barely 
escapes a whipping from his neighbors for 
neglecting his wife and children. They are 
more varied in character and more vivid in 
imaginative art than the Carolina sketches; 
but, like these, they give glimpses of social 
conditions that are gradually disappearing, 
and present characters shaped by natural im- 
pulses rather than conventional standards or 
training. The stories have been read with 
interest, as they have appeared in magazines; 
and they gain by presentation in book form. 


BATTLING FOR ATLANTA. By Byron A. 
Dunn. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—The third volume of ‘‘The Young 
Kentuckian Series’’ takes the young hero 
through the Atlanta campaign, and includes 
quite as many hair-breadth escapes and thrill- 
ing incidents as the two earlier volumes. 
The author writes out of personal experience, 


for he is himself one of those who marched |. 


from Chattanooga to Atlanta; and his aim 
has been to make his account of the move- 
ments of the armies and the important actions 
of the generals historically accurate. Fred 
Shackleford is now a young man of twenty- 
one; and in this volume he loses his heart to 
a daughter of the Confederacy, falling in love 
with the same impetuous energy that he car- 
ried into his military experiences. His es- 
cape from Andersonville is one of the leading 
incidents of the book. 


THE Pritcrim SHORE. By Edmund H. 
Garrett. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
This book is a companion volume to that 
entitled Romance and Reality of the Puritan 
Coast, published a year ago; and the plan 
pursued is the same as that of the earlier 
volume. Mr. Garrett proceeds leisurely along 
the south coast of Massachusetts, starting 
from Boston, taking notes and sketches along 
the way and conversing in friendly fashion 
of the various points of interest and the 
reminiscences they call up. Dorchester, Ne- 
ponset, Quincy, Weymouth, Hingham, Hull, 
Cohasset, Scituate, Marshfield, Duxbury, 
Kingston, and Plymouth afford plenty of 
good material for a book of this kind; and 
the charm of this recorded pilgrimage is cer- 
tainly great enough to please others, and per- 
haps induce them to make the same trip for 
themselves. 
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A LitrLe Tour IN FRANCE. By Henry 
James. With Illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.—This book was originally published in 
the United States without the illustrations, 
although the original plan included them. 
This new edition contains many pictures by 
Joseph Pennell; and the author says, ‘‘The 
little book thus goes forth, finally, as the 
picture-book it was designed to be.’’ Acting 
as guide to these many French cities, Mr. 
James speaks to us in his own proper charac- 
ter, with straightforward simplicity. He 
takes for granted some knowledge of history 
and art, and then, without subtlety of style, 
frankly shows what impression was made 
upon him during a tour of six weeks among 
French cities. The delicate beauty of the 
illustrations more than doubles the value of 
these sketches. 


THE COBBLER OF NIMES. By M. Imlay 
Taylor. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—Miss Taylor began her career as a 
novel-writer with Ox the Red Staircase, which 
gave her immediately a good hold on popular 
favor. Her new book, though not as breath- 
lessly absorbing as the earlier two, is a well- 
written and interesting story of love and 
heroism, set in the days when the Huguenots 
of Languedoc made their desperate fight for 
liberty of conscience against the tyranny of 
Louis Quatorze. The central figure is not 
one of the lovers, but the hump-backed cob- 
bler, whose heart, softened by his own mis- 
fortunes, is pitiful even to the heretics, and 
who saves his friends at the last. It is a 
tender story, and gives one a better idea of 
the atmosphere of the times than some that 
are overloaded with historical detail. 


THE DREAM Fox STORY-BOOK. 
Osgood Wright. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50,—The previous books of 
Mrs. Wright for children have been, if we 
are not mistaken, nearly all in the line of her 
nature studies, and primarily intended to in- 
spire a genuine love for nature and to en- 
courage first-hand acquaintance with the birds. 
The new story is of a different order, as its 
name indicates. Small Billy. Button is led 
by the Dream Fox through a variety of dream 
experiences, which afford plenty of scope for 
whimsical, imaginative treatment. The il- 
lustrations are by Oliver Herford; and one 
of the best is the frontispiece, which shows 
Billy peering, with startled, wondering eyes, 
above the bed-clothes, while the Dream Fox 
sits perched opposite, explaining to him the 
powers and characteristics of his race. 


By Mabel 


NortH CAROLINA SKETCHES. By Mary 
Nelson Carter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.—These phases of life, set forth 
with simplicity and tenderness by one who 
has won the confidence of those who live 
‘‘where the galax grows,’’ tell the old story 
of cheery hope amid unfavorable surroundings 
and of the kinship between widely separated 
classes. The writer puts herself in the back- 
ground, and lets the people speak for them- 
selves. She has friendly, neighborly chats 
with them in their homes, and repeats the 
stories of their joys and sorrows as from 
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their own lips, keeping the quaint and homely 
expressions, and investing all with a pathos 
which seems wholly unconscious for the most 
part. . The interest of such studies is a genu- 
ine one, dependent on no changing fashions 
of literature. 


THE HovusE BoaT ON THE St. LAWRENCE. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50.—Camping on the St. Law- 
rence began a series of standard books for 
boys one year ago; and in this new volume 
the four friends continue their good times 
together, and grow interested in some of the 
historical records naturally connected with 
their summer surroundings. Frontenac, in- 
stead of Cartier, is the discoverer in whose 
eventful deeds they take chief interest; and 
considerable historical information is blended 
with all the fun and adventure, and may have 
the good result of leading readers to the his- 
tories of Parkman. Mr. Tomlinson takes 
his profession seriously; and his books are 
carefully prepared, as well as manly in tone 
and natural in expression. 


JoHN THISSELTON. By Marian Bower. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.—This 
is the book that was published in London 
under the title Zhe Puppfet Show, a more 
characteristic name than the one it has in 
America. It is one of the comparatively 
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_ few novels of recent publication that depend 
neither on an historical setting nor on a 
study of modern social conditions for its 
interest. The idea of the plot is a good one; 
and the story holds one’s interest to the end, 
which is more than can be said truthfully of 
all the novels of the day. The characters 
are distinctly drawn. Some of them are un- 
usually disagreeable in their light-minded- 
ness; and the book would be quite as strong, 
on the whole, if the conversations were con- 
siderably condensed. 


Tue Kine’s Deputy. By H. A. Hink- 
son. Chicago: A. C. McClurg &Co. $1.25. 
A romance of the last century, the scene of 
which is laid in Ireland during a time when 
the kingdom was more than usually disturbed, 
and when hot-headed Irishmen might indulge 
to the full any possible inclination for riot- 
ing, is sure to be a lively tale, full of con- 

spiracy, daring, dangerous love-making, and 
plentiful blood-letting. The men are fond of 
the wine-cup and the gaming-table, quick to 
strike and eager for tronble. The women are 
brave, fond of mystery, and lovable. One 
striking situation succeeds another; and the 
book ends with the knighting of the true 
lover and patriot, the downfall of the evil, 
and the happiness of those who deserved it, 
as a good romance naturally should. 


Stir JosHuA REYNOLDs. By Estelle M. 
Hurll. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
75 cents.—The jdea of the ‘‘Riverside Art 
. Series’’ is thoroughly good, and has fre- 
. quently been commended in the Christian 
| Register. The fifteen pictures selected here 
for comment show Sir Joshua at his best. 
| **The Strawberry Girl,” ‘‘ Penelope Boothby, ” 
| and ‘‘The Angels’ Heads’’ are familiar in 
countless reproductions; but the others 
chosen are less well known, and indicate the 
range of Reynolds’s art. It is not necessary 
to agree absolutely with all Miss Hurll’s in- 
terpretations in order to appreciate the fresh 
interest with which she invests the pictures 
for the young readers for whom the book is 
primarily intended. The introduction, though 
brief, is very good. 
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In THE HANDS OF THE REDCOATS. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—In this historical tale 
of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey shore, 
in the days of the Revolution, Mr. Tomlin- 
son has given us a story of the hardy and 
humbler patriots rather than the adventures 
of officers and leaders. The privations and 
. sufferings of captivity on the prison-ship, 
_ the terror and loss endured by women and 

children whose homes were ruthlessly in- 
_ vaded, the actual conditions of those days 
before the final result was assured, are all 
‘pictured with fidelity. There is not much 
_ romance in a story of this kind; but it gives 
a truthful idea of war, with plenty of advent- 
ure and steady, devoted patriotism. 


_ ANNALS oF FAIRYLAND. Edited by Will- 
am Canton. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
2.—This charming collection of fairy-tales 
has been put together by one who understands 
tter than most of us the ways and the de- 
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sires of children. He has chosen some of 
the old favorite fairy-tales like ‘‘ Cinderella, ’’ 
**Snow-white, ’’ ‘‘ Brier-rose,’’ and ‘‘ The En- 
chanted Horse,’’ and added them to others 
less familiar. The longest of all is the story 
of the Argonauts, which is given in an unus- 
ually full and interesting version. The book 
is beautifully bound and illustrated; and the 
print is clear, although much smaller than 
that to which we are accustomed in our 
American books. The book is sold in this 
country by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ScouUTING FOR WASHINGTON. By John P. 
True. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
It is less surprising that there are so many 
historical stories for boys founded on Revo- 
lutionary events than that so many of these 
stories are first-rate ones, more or less careful 
in construction and patriotic in the right 
sense, as well as full of stirring adventure. 
Mr. True places his young hero in a novel 
situation, pressed into the service of the 
British, and obliged to serve as the horse-boy 
of Col. Tarleton. He had plenty of advent- 
ure before rejoining his friends, and man- 
ages to serve his country well, in spite of the 
months spent with the enemy. This may be 
fairly reckoned as among the best books of 
its class. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS. By John Burroughs. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.—Mr. Burroughs 
has done much to help forward the great and 
ever-increasing interest in our animals and 
birds; and his chapters about squirrels, chip- 
munks, rabbits, foxes, and other small creat- 
ures that roam the woods will be found quite 
as interesting to children as their story-books. 
Mr. Burroughs agrees with Mr. Long in his 
estimate of the weasel, its boldness and 
bloodthirstiness. ‘‘ There is something devil- 
ish and uncanny about it,’’ he says. ‘‘It 
eludes, but it cannot be eluded.’’ The book 
has fifteen illustrations in color after Audu- 
bon, and a frontispiece of a red fox from 
life. 


RIvAL Boy SporTSMEN. By W. Gordon 
Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.— 
This third and last volume of the ‘‘ Deer 
Lodge Series’’ shows Grant Burton greatly 
improved by the experiences narrated in the 
preceding book, and leader of a new club 
fully equal to the Greyhound Club, to the 
membership of which he had vainly aspired. 
The two sets of boys engage in friendly 
rivalry, and the series of contests between 
them give opportunity for exciting incidents. 
There is a sensational element in the book 
which does not improve it; but for the most 
part the characters are clean, manly fellows, 
who mean to be gentlemen whether they are 
in school or camping out. 


RAFNALAND. By W. H. Wilson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. Rafna- 
land is the unknown country situated beyond 
the north pole, settled in earlier ages by 
Northmen, and rediscovered by a young man, 
accidentally carried thither in a balloon. 
The story of the strange people among whom 
he was forced to make his home, and of the 
many startling adventures through which he 
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passed, is fanciful and romantic. There is 
something of the atmosphere of the ancient 
Norse sagas in such an account of hand-to- 
hand conflicts, ungoverned passion, and prim- 
itive outbursts of emotion; and it is all told 
in direct, vigorous language, pressing on to 
the tragic conclusion. 


MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN-UPS. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—These humorous adapta- 
tions of the nursery rhymes are very cleverly 
twisted and turned; and, even if there were 
no other good point about them, the witty 
moral with which each one ends would make 
them worth the writing. Such versions of 
the experiences of ‘‘Little Jack Horner,’’ 
**Bo-peep,’’ ‘‘Simple Simon, ’’ and the others 
were never set down before in Mother Goose 
annals; but the familiar characters retain 
their former dispositions with a curious con- 
sistency. The illustrations by Peter Newell 
and Gustave Verbeck are quite as funny as 
the verses. 


THE Iprot aT Home. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—‘‘ The Idiot,’’ whom we first met in 
Coffee and Repartee, reappears with increased 
dignity, having taken to himself a wife, and 
become the father -of two children, whose 
bright sayings help out his own. There is 
much good sense and reasonable philosophy 
underneath the whimsical turns of Mr. Bangs’s 
humor; but one must not take all these chap- 
ters at a sitting, or the fun will seem forced 
and the ‘‘Idiot’’ less spontaneous. It may 
be that the writer has never done any better 
work than in Paste Jewels and the earlier 
ghost stories, but his popularity is apparently 
undiminished. 


* A LITTLE AMERICAN GIRL IN INDIA. By 
Harriet A. Cheever. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co, $1.50.—Much information about India 
and the manner of life familiar to European 
residents of Bombay is given incidentally in 
this story for children. The bazaars, the 
serpent-charmers, the Nautch dancers, the 
temples, the Parsee worshippers, are all de- 
scribed as a part of the experiences of Judy, 
a lively little girl born in India, who de- 
lighted, however, to call herself an American. 
Her long voyage across the ocean and the 
strangeness of her first winter in New York 
and Boston will be found equally interesting. 


NATURE STUDIES FROM RUSKIN. Chosen 
and arranged by Rose Porter. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.50.—Rose Porter has had 
much experience in making compilations. 
Her object in putting together these extracts 
from the writings of Ruskin is to serve as a 
guide to the richer treasures to be found in 
his complete works rather than to give others 
a superficial knowledge of them. She has 
grouped the selections skilfully under such 
heads as ‘‘Sky and Cloud,’’ ‘‘The Mountain 
Kingdom, ’’ ‘‘About the Earth,’’ ‘‘Trees and 
their Ministry,’’ and ‘‘A Charm of Birds,’’ 
affording thus the convenience of compara- 
tively easy reference, although there is no 
index. 
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SNOW-WHITE; OR, THE HOUSE IN THE 
Woops. By Laura E. Richards. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents. —Mrs. Richards 
has adapted certain features of the favorite 
old fairy story to the adventures of a real 
little girl and a real dwarf. She makes a 
pretty tale of it, showing the same delight 
in child fancies and the same successful 
rendering of child prattle that has been made 
evident by her earlier stories. It is true that 
children will not find all the meaning of the 
dwarf’s story, but they will get at the heart 
of it in their own way. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PETER AND PAUL ON 
Otympus. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents.— 
This prose poem is not new to English 
readers; but its appearance in this pretty 
illustrated form, with the page borders and 
the pictures from Stachiewicz, will give it 
a wider circulation during the coming Christ- 
mas season. Be Thou blessed, a legend of 
Krishna and the lotus, is also included in 
the small volume. 


Trep’s LitTLE Dear. By Harriet A. 
Cheever. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 50 
cents.—Mrs. Cheever has written much and 
well for small children, and the Christian 
Register has long numbered her among its 
contributors of short stories. She is at her 
best in a tale of this kind, which shows a 
quick and intimate sympathy with animal 
life, and must surely inspire its small readers 
with a better understanding of their dog pets 
and a determination to make them comfort- 
able and contented. 


THE Livinc AcE. Volumes CCXXV. and 
CCXXVI.—These volumes, as everybody 
knows, contain articles selected from the 
principal English magazines. They represent 
the best literature, because they are the re- 
sult of siftings made with admirable good 
taste and discretion. They consist of literary 
and scientific articles adapted to the general 
reader, with poetry of a high order, and tales 
which are always clean and practical. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bim: Stories for Children, recently 
published in the ‘‘Home and School Library 
Series,’’ includes five of the best stories by 
Louise de la Ramée, beginning with ‘‘The 
Niirmberg Stove.’’ No writer has shown a 
more passionate sympathy with the sorrows 
of childhood than Ouida, and she writes for 
children with a depth of feeling and a regard 
for expression that make certain of her stories 
veritable prose poems. 


Readers of the Christian Register and of 
the Unitarian may remember the contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Lucy A. Haskell, a writer of 
simple, earnest verse, expressing a hopeful 
religious spirit. A little book of her verse 
has just been issued, under the title Poems 
of Faith and Nature, which ought to be in 
demand during the coming holidays. James 
H. West Company are the publishers, and 
the price is 50 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued two 
new books in their ‘‘Illustrated Cover 
Series,’’—A Georgian Bungalow, by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, and Zdnah and her Friends, 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


Handsome in Form. Popular and Inspiring in 
Contents. 


“They are not books to be ‘reviewed.’ Their 
brevity, clearness and sweetness must be taken in 
their own complete self. You do not want a review 
of the Sermon on the Mount or of Paul’s hymn to 
love. You simply want to read them and read 
them 7 and still read them and keep them by 
you. e publications of Mr. West, which reflect 


| the spirit and pass on the wisdom of these great 


classics of the spirit, are to be treated in the same 
manner.”— Unity. 


Charles G. Ames 
William C. Gannett 
Margaret Scott Gatty 


Heart=Ache and Heart’s-Ease. 
Of Faces and their Making. 
Not Lost, but Gone Before. 
The House on the Shore. Frances Power Cobbe 
A Recipe for Good Cheer. William C. Gannett. 
A Little Child Shall Lead Them. Alice L. Williams 
The Supremacy of Kindness. Joseph H, Crooker 
A Merry Christmas. John W. Chadwick 
Growing Old. a 
The House Beautiful. William C, Gannett 
Love Does It All. Ida Lemon Hildyard 
The Sparrow’s Fall. William C, Gannett 
Inhabiting Eternity. Frederick L, Hosmer 
Culture without College. William C, Gannett 
The Happy Life. Minot J. Savage 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. Wm. C. Gannett 
Winter Fires. James M, Leighton 
Accepting Ourselves, Arthur M. Tschudy 
The Home. Phoebe M. Butler 
Serenity. James H. West 
Beauty of Character. Paul R, Frothingham 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. Charles F. Bradley 
Home to the Ideal. Frederic A. Hinckley 
Life-Pictures. Leon O. Williams 
Easter Songs. Charlotte C. Eliot 


Paper, choice edition, white or tinted covers, 
put up in entitled envelopes, 15 cents each. 
(Eight to one address for $1.00.) 


“A word about these publications of James H, 
West Co. There is a place between the profound 
and the evanescent in literature in which these 
books fit. They are beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound, and in drawing in the lottery of un- 
known literature one is sure of a prize if he gets 
one of these yolumes.”—Christian Leader. 


Send for our Current Holiday Announcements. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, o | Penge 4 Boston, Mass. 


‘SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - -— - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


. 


PRICE $1.00. 


| 


by Eliza Orne White. 
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The former is the 
more exciting of the two. It tells the story 
of an English family of boys and girls who 
lived on a Georgia plantation, and had plenty 
of opportunity for picnics, boating excur- 
sions, and other good times. The small 
darkies of the plantation and the German 
overness contribute much of the fun in the 
k. More serious is the account of their 
voyage to England, the shipwreck, and the 
fortunate rescue, made possible by the pet 
homing-pigeons which they had trained with 
no thought of their future service. Miss 
White’s book is the story of a little girl of 
nine and her brother playmates. The father 
and mother are both artists; and the carriage 
journey which they all take together, when 
they play at gypsying, and are mistaken for 
the tramps they imagine themselves to be, is 
a delightful ending to the book. Miss 
White’s children are very real. Both books 
are illustrated by the best artists, and bound 
in pretty covers, with designs in color. ($1 
each. ) 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— Ali books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RsGIstTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and frice,if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


om Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
John ag By F rank Banfield. 75 cents. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Power through Repose. By Annie Payson Call. $1.00. 
Little What’s-His-Name. La Belle Nivernaise. By Al- 
phonse Daudet. Translated by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 
1.50. 
rh World’s Discoverers. By William Henry Johnson. 
1.50. 
The Becitect of Asia. By Capt. A.T. Mahan. $2.00. 
From the Pilot Publishing Company, Boston. 
The Way of the World and Other Ways. By Katherine 
E. Conway. $1.00. 


From Dana Estes & Co., Boston 
For the Liberty of Texas. By Capt. Ralph Bonehill. 


1.25. 

cf Animals of AZsop. Adapted and pictured by Joseph 
J. Mora. $1.50. 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

The Complete Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Coxhoe Edition. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. 

Tolstoi’s Works. 12 volumes. 

From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 

Forward Movements of the Last Half Century. By Ar- 
thur T. Pierson. $1.50 

Poetry and Morals. By g f=* Albert Banks, D.D. $1.50. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. By the author of 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” $r.50. 

ate Peace, ( Conference at the Hague. By Frederick W. 

olls .00. 
Spanish lchwayn and Byways. By Katherine Lee Bates. 
25. 
7 From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

A Study of Christian Missions. By William Newton 
Clarke. $1.25. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Lord Linlithgow. By peer Roberts. $1.50. 

Lucid Intervals. By E. S. Martin. $1.50. 

From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Magic Moments. Verses by Clifton’ Bingham. $2.00. 

Merryfolk. A Book for the Children’s PD sce $1.50. 

Fun and Frolic. By Louis Wain and Clifton Bingham. 


and By G. A. Henty e# ai. 


2.00 
Lullabys and Baby Songs. Collected by Adelaide L. J. 
Cosset. $1.50. 


The Adventures of Odysseus. By F. S. Marvin, R. J.C. 
Mayor, and F. M. Stawell. $2.00. J. 


From Raphael Tuck & Sons, New York. 
Grimms’ Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 
Father Tuck’s Annual. Stories and Poems. By Nora 


Hopper pen al, 
Whittaker, New York. 


Thomas 
The Path Pf Tife, By George Hodges. $1.00. 


From ae. & Co., Keene, N.H. 
Repedwell or, The Flower of St. Veronica. Verses by 
Anna J. Grannis. 50 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


= 3 so pany are to Love. Song. For high 


Worl de Balle.” Por the plano. By Alvah Glover Sapon. 
fould You? Song. For medium voice. By W. J. 
omance,, For For the piano. 

‘or the piano. 
ie. gy nga 3B 
el (Morceau_de 


¢ anges pee eet By Harvey Worth- 


ee Sg tg Ne Glover Salmon. 
Saroni. 
fag H. Collins. 

‘or the piano. By Harvey 
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THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two portraits. 
Crown 8yo, $2.00. 


From the Boston Transcript > — 


It is likely to serve the needed purpose of attracting to Parker’s 
Suggestive and really epoch-making career and writings the attention 
of a new generation that is in danger of forgetting how much it owes 


to the man and his thought. 


Mr. Chadwick’s is a book which, in 


almost every page, with its extracts and suggestions from Parker’s 
sermons and from the events of. his life, makes one thirsty for the 
spring from which so pure and cool a stream of philosophy flowed. 
It also makes very interesting the plain yet inspiring story of Parker’s 


life. 


From the Congregationalist :— 


: 


It is the most readable, we think, of recent memoirs, and in concep- 
tion, handling, and style fairly revives the art of biography, which of 


late has seemed to be languishing. . 
outset is sustained to the close of the volume. 


. The interest engaged at the 
There is not a dull 


paragraph in-it, hardly a page which is not lighted up by varied felic- 
ities of style, apt allusions, fitting phrase, playful humor, and delicate 
appeal to the finer sympathies of the heart. 


From the Portland Press :— 


Mr. Chadwick is so well known as a writer, as well as preacher, that 
his name in connection with any work stamps it at once as desirable 


and valuable. 
thing true, poetic, and beautifu 


of Theodore Parker, a 


His charming style, his exquisite appreciation of every- 

lin nature and in human nature, makes 
whatever he writes a satisfaction and a delight. 
great man and a great teacher, whose high 


Thus in his study 


qualities and remarkable attainment the world is just beginning to 
acknowledge, Mr. Chadwick has done us an unspeakable service. 


From the Christian Register [Rev. S. J. BARROWS]: — 
Parker is a national figure. 


personal liberty. 
prophet and patriot. 


truthful relation in which he is presented in this volume. 
iant contribution to American biography. 


He was an apostle of mental, civil, and 
Like the Isaiahs and Jeremiahs, he was both 
A new generation needs to know him in the 


It is a brill- 
Mr. Chadwick has perfectly 


assimilated his material, and enriched ve with his abundant culture, 
his sparkling wit, graceful allusion, and poetic charm. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & CO., 


Sent, postpaid, by 
BOSTON 


NATURE’S MIRACLES: SUNDAY STORIES. 


Familiar Talks on Science. 
By ELISHA GRAY, LL.D. 
Vol. I. Earth, Air, Water. 
Vol. Il. Energy, Heat, Light, Sound, Explosives. 
Vol. Ill. Electricity and Magnetism. 
Decorated cloth, 60 cents et per volume. 


“Will intensify the interest of students i in the practical 
sciences .. . in a fascinating manner.’’-—ALBERT G. HALg, 
M.D., Dept. of Physics, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


“Wisely chosen, well arranged, and expressed with ex- 
ceptional clearness.”—Prof. FRANCIS B. Crocker, Zlectri- 
cal Engineering Dept., Columbia University, New York. 


“TI have been fairly amazed at the penetration of your 
insight into all the subtle interconnections of the various 
sciences with each other.’’—Prof. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


*,* All Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, = New York. 


MEDITATIONS OF THE HEART 


A Book of Private Devotion for Old and Young. 
Collected, Adapted, and Composed 
By ANNIE JOSEPHINE LEVI. 
With Introduction by Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil. 


, $1.25, by Anniz 
page” ss 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Levi, 50 West gist Street, New 


Rey. powibin N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as ,admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SunDAyY ScHooL Society, 25 BEACON 
Srregt, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


‘Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JaMEs FREEMAN CLARKE, 
$1.00. 
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Che Dome. 
Riddle-rhymes. 


i 


My first all the boys and girls should return 

For the good things they have that they do not earn: 
It is something the penniless even can pay,— 

It should follow my second without delay. 


My second, although it leaves one with less, 

With new riches the loser will certainly bless ; 

And my second should never be done with the thought 
That through it the least of my_ 77st may be bought. 


My whole is the day our forefathers set — 

The day their descendants will never forget — 

To render the Lord of the harvest their best 

Of my frst for my second with which they were blessed. 


Ib 


As big as a cherry, but more like a berry,— 
Inside there are seeds, anyway,— 

And always (guess well !) it is turned into “‘jell,” 
To go with the turkey on Thanksgiving Day. 


Ill. 


My 7vs¢ Jack Horner pulled out with his thumb ; 
My secona’s liked better than pie by some; 

My whole is my second, named after my first, 

And of Thanksgiving dishes by no means the worst. 


IV. 


Every boy and girl longs to possess me, 
Though I’m no good to any alone ; 
Yet when there are two,—can you guess me?— 
They pull me till snap goes a bone! 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


Who’s Afraid? 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, 


“Oh, Mamma Mouse! I’m so hungry.” 

“ Well, my son, there is a nice piece of sugar- 
biscuit under the bookcase in the upper hall. 
I hid it there this morning after you had gone 
to bed.” 

“Why didn’t you bring it to me, Mamma 
Mouse ?” 

“Because you are getting old enough to 
supply your own wants. Six weeks old to-day! 
You surely don’t want your mother to feed you 
at that age! That would be as bad as the baby 
in the nursery.” 

Somewhat inspired by this lofty counsel, and 
very much ashamed of being compared to a 
human baby, Master Mouse put his head out of 
the hole, but just for a moment. Then he ran 
scampering back to his mother. 

“OQ Mamma Mouse! I’m so frightened. 
There is somebody sitting in a rocking-chair in 
the hall. Just hear how it squeaks!” 

Mamma Mouse put out Aer head, and looked, 
but drew it back again, saying gravely: “ It’s only 
little Miss Mollie rocking her doll. Run quick 
and take a good bite, then scud back again. 
She won’t even see you; but, if she does, run up 
the curtain, where they won’t think of looking 
for you.” 

“T’m so afraid of her, mamma. Didn’t her 
father kill Father Mouse with one blow of a 
stick, and give his body to a cat? Isn’t one of 
her hands twice as big as I am, bigger than you 
are, mamma, dear?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mamma Mouse, turning 
pale. “If there was a man or a boy around, I 
wouldn’t think of letting you go. Never vent- 
ure out, my son, until you are sure they have 
gone, or in the evening till all the lights are put 
out. But I know this family. The women are 
as much afraid of us as we are of them.” 


The Christian Register 


“ Afraid of us!” repeated Master Mouse, in 
astonishment. “What harm could we possibly 
do them?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Mamma Mouse : 
“it is sheer unreasonable cowardice. They will 
stroke and fondle that terrible cat, though they 
do sometimes get an ugly scratch for their pains. 
They will pet a terrier that can kill the very 
biggest rats; but, if they see one of us, they 
shriek and scream as if we were tigers.. They 
couldn’t come near enough to-us to hurt us. No 
danger. However, if you are afraid to go into 
the hall, scamper up the wall to the nursery 
closet. There is a whole box of biscuits there, 
and Miss Mollie always leaves the cover off.” 

“T’m so afraid of nurse, Mamma Mouse. You 
go and get it for me.” 

“Mice must learn to be brave,” said Mother 
Mouse, firmly. “If you cannot find something to 
eat for yourself, you must go without.” 

Poor little Master Mouse! His mother had 
ceased to love him, that was certain; and, with 
no mother to supply his wants or to comfort his 
sorrows, what can a little mouse do? And 
poor Mother Mouse! How her heart yearned 
over her baby! How she longed to coddle and 
feed him! But she was a wise old mouse, 
though her plans, like those of other mice and 
men, went “aft agley.” She knew that he 
thought her unkind; but she hid her feelings, 
and bore even that pang for his sake. 

Mousie cuddled down in the nest where he had 
been sleeping, pulled the straw sheet over his 
eyes, and cried as if his heart was broken, But 
he really was hungry; and, after waiting long 
enough to see that his mother did not intend to 
help him, he started out into the world to seek 
his fortune. 

It was just about this time that Mollie threw 
down her doll and a ridiculous picture-book, full 
of mice playing dominoes, teetering, rocking their 
babies, and all sorts of absurd things that no 
mouse in his senses would think of doing, and 
said :— 

“O nurse! 
sugar-biscuit ?” 

Nurse hesitated. ‘Well, Miss Mollie, if you 
are really hungry, you may take one; but you 
didn’t eat the one I gave you yesterday. I saw 
it in the hall last night after you were in bed. 
I don’t think it is right to encourage children to 
waste food.” 

Mollie went to the closet, but came running 
back in a great panic. 

“OQ nurse! There is a mouse in the closet] 
I’m so frightened!” 

“A mouse!” Nurse let the baby fall into her 
lap, and held up her hands in pretended horror. 
“Mollie, my child, I advise you to let it stay 
there! It won’t hurt you if you Jet it alone! 
Black bears and mice never do. It is only when 
they are provoked that they are dangerous.” 

This was a new nurse whom Mrs. Mouse had 
never seen. She had been ‘brought up in a 
little Canadian village, and had the courage of 
an old trapper. She had told Mollie only the 
day before how she and her sister had gone to 
the edge of the woods one day to pick rasp- 
berries, and had seen a bear, which had probably 
been driven out of the deep forest by fire. 

' When they first saw it, it was standing on its 
hind feet, waving its fore paws up and down, and 
looking not unlike a fur-coated man. As the 
frightened children ran in one direction, scream- 
ing and spilling their berries, Bruin, just as 
much frightened, ran in the other. “If we had 
had the courage to keep cool,” said nurse, “we 


I am so hungry. May I havea 
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could have saved our berries and ourselves, too. 
There was really no danger at all, for our 
screams had frightened him away.” 

But the sarcasm was lost upon Mollie. 

“But, nurse, the bear was out in the woods. 
The mouse is right in the closet. Oh! 
oh!” as she looked again. “He is in the 
biscuit box.” 

“Clap the cover down!” said nurse. “Then 
we'll have him. Where is your tennis-racket, 
Miss Mollie?” 

But nurse had to do everything herself; for 
Mollie was standing in the middle of the bed, 
holding her skirts tight around her, and scream- 
ing as if a whole legion of mice was creeping up 
her body. 

Nurse turned poor mousie out of the biscuit 
box, and, holding the baby on her arm, made a 
dash for him with the tennis-racket. She missed 
him by half an inch ; and mousie ran into the hall, 
where Mollie’s auntie was sitting, reading. I 
hardly know how to tell what happened next, and 
I don’t suppose you will believe it if I do. 
Perhaps mousie thought of his mother’s advice 
about running up the curtain, and thought that 
he was following it; but he certainly did run up 
under the skirt of Auntie Margaret’s dress. 

Auntie didn’t like mice any better than 
Mollie did; but she had heard every word of 
the conversation between nurse and Mollie, and 
wished to set her little niece an example of 
self-control. She suppressed the scream that 
rose to her lips, put her hand on her skirt, and 
caught mousie fast. 

Poor Master Mouse! He was. terribly 
frightened, and with very good reason; for his 
chance for life was very slender. His little 
heart beat so fast, and he trembled so that 
auntie felt it through her skirt, and pitied him 
as she would a frightened bird. 

“Why, Mollie,” said auntie, when she had 
him in her hand, “ he is really a pretty little fel- 
low. Just come and see how bright his eyes are! 
He is a mere baby! Look at the lovely soft 
fur, with a skin under it as fine and pink as our 
baby’s. And the little paws not so very differ- 
ent from our hands. I never knew before that 
mice were so pretty.” 

“Doesn’t he bite?” asked Mollie, astonished 
at auntie’s courage. 

“No. If he hadn’t been so frightened, he 
never would have come near enough to bite us. 
You were wishing for a white mouse yesterday, 
Mollie dear. Why not tame this one instead?” 

“ A commonmouse!” said Mollie. “I wouldn’t 
have one for the world.” And Iam sorry to say 
that her little nose went up in a very disdainful 
manner. 

“Why! I really think he is much prettier 
than a white one. I never liked white mice, 
Mollie.’’ : 

“Just hold him on the floor a minute, Miss, if 
you don’t mind,” said nurse. “T’ll kill him with 
one blow of the tennis-racket.” 

“Nurse,” said auntie, who was stroking 
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mousie as if he had been a pet all his life, “ I 
really cannot have him killed. He ran to me 
for protection, and I cannot bear to disappoint 
him. Since Mollie refuses him, I am going to 
put him back into his hole.” 

“It’s his posterity I’m thinking of, Miss 
Margaret,” said nurse: “they do multiply at 
such amazing rate.” 

But Aunt Margaret didn’t care for his poster- 
ity. She took him into the closet, and put him in 
his hole, head downward. 

“There,” she said, “run home to your 
mother, poor little frightened baby, and don’t 
run away again,” —a piece of advice which, I as- 
sure you, Master Mouse lost no time in follow- 
ing. 

I don’t know what he and his mother thought, 


but I do know that neither can understand to’ 


this day why human beings should be afraid of 
mice, and I confess that I cannot, either. 


How the Kings kept Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving was coming Thursday, and on 
Tuesday Mrs. King made the plum-pudding and 
got the turkey ready. The three little Kings 
watched it all, dancing around the kitchen table, 
and asking questions, and following when she 
took the turkey out in the cold wash-room, and 
hung it on a high hook. 

“There, Mr. Turk,” she said, “you are all 
ready for Thanksgiving; and Thursday morning 
we will stuff you and roast you.” 

“And eat you!” chimed in the three little 
Kings. 

All through a long stormy Wednesday, Mr. 
Turk hung in the cold wash-room; and a great 
many times the three little Kings went out to 
look at him. Bobby could just touch one of 
his feet if he stood on tiptoe. They said to 
each other how fat he was and how good he 
was going to taste. The Kings did not often 
have turkey, only on Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 

They were eating early breakfast Thursday 
morning when the milkman came. They heard 
him hurry into the wash-room to leave the can, 
and out again; but they did not know that he 
forgot to shut the door. 

They were still at the breakfast table when 
Sancho came running through the snow from 
Mr. Hunter’s yard. Sancho is Mr. Hunter’s 
big dog,—so big that Bobby can just reach to 
put his arm over Sancho’s neck. 

Sancho put his head in at the open door to 
look for bones on the plate Mrs. King kept for 
him. There were none this morning—but there 
hung Mr. Turk. 

One pull of Sancho’s strong teeth broke the 
cord by which Mr. Turk was hanging, and off 
went Sancho with him, 

When breakfast was over, Mrs. King came 
hurrying out to get dinner started, and saw the 
open door and the broken cord—but no Mr. 
Turk! 

When the three little Kings heard what had 
happened, they had hard work net tocry. They 
could see Sancho’s great footprints through the 
snow, and the trampled place under the apple- 
tree where he had eaten his turkey breakfast, 
and not left so much as a drum-stick. 

“I wouldn’t have thought Sancho would do 
such a thing!” mourned Bobby. 

> _King started out at once to buy another 
turkey for dinner; but he came back in an hour, 
saying he eonidn't find a turkey or a chicken or 
_@ goose anywhere for sale in the whole town. 
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And, more than that, he told the children the | trunk, as though it had been a cradle. 
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And the 


butcher had shut up his shop and gone away to | great fellow stood there for more than an hour, 
spend Thanksgiving, so that he could not buy | watching that baby, and rocking it gently now 


any other meat for dinner, and their mother 
would have to find something in the house for 
them to eat. 

“There’s not a thing but codfish!” said Mrs. 
King. 

And so they had codfish for Thanksgiving 
dinner. Of course, they had mashed potato and 
cranberry jelly and all the other things people 
have on Thanksgiving, and the plum-pudding,— 
but codfish instead of turkey. 

Mr. King said he had known people call cod- 
fish “Cape Cod turkey”; and he made them all 
laugh by making believe carve it, and calling all 
the bones the wish-bone, and asking them all, in 
turn, whether they would have “a wing or a leg 
or a Slice of the breast.” 

In fact, the King family had a great deal more 
fun over their Thanksgiving dinner than if Mr. 
Turk had been there on the platter in all the 
glory of his stuffing and gravy.—/ean Evans, in 
Little Folks. 


The Turkey’s Opinion. 


‘What dost thou think of drumsticks?” 
I asked a barn-yard bird. 
He grinned a turkey grin, and then 
He answered me this word: 


‘“‘They’re good to eat, they’re good to beat; 
But, sure as I am living, 
They’re best to run away with 
The week before Thanksgiving.” 


—Anna M. Pratt. 


The Baby’s Nutse. 


“Ves,” said Mr. Hillier, as he carefully dug 
around my pansy bed, “oh, yes’m, I’ve seen 
elephants in India many a time. I was sta- 
tioned at one point with the English army, you 
know, where I saw one who used to take care 
of the children.” 

“Take care of the children! 
be? What do you mean ?” 

“Well, he did, ma’am. It was wonderful 
what that elephant knew. The first time I 
made his acquaintance he gave me a blow that 
I had reason to remember. I was on duty in 
the yard, and the colonel’s little child was play- 
ing about; and she kept running too near, I 
thought, to the elephant’s feet. I was afraid he 
would put his great clumsy feet on her by mis- 
take, so I made up my mind to carry her to a 
safer place. I stooped to pick her up, and the 
next thing I knew 1 had had a knock which 
sent me flat on the ground. That elephant had 
hit me with his trunk. One of the servants 
came along just then, and helped me up; and, 
when I told him about it, said he: ‘I wonder the 
old fellow didn’t kill you. It isn’t safe for any- 
body to interfere with that baby when he has it 
in his charge. I have you to know that he is 
that baby’s nurse.’ 

“Well, I thought he was just saying it for 
sport; but, sure enough, after a while the nurse 
came out with the child fast asleep in her arms, 
and what did she do but lay it in the elephant’s 


“DON’T BORROW 


How could it 


and then! 

“He was real good to the other children, too. 
It used to be his business to take the family out 
riding. The colonel’s lady would come out and 
mount to her cushioned seat on his back; and, 
then, one by one the three children would be 
given to the elephant, and he would hand them 
up to the mother nicer than any nurse or ser- 
vant could, you know, because he could reach, 
and knew how to do it. Oh, an elephant is an 
uncommonly handy nurse, when he is trained to 
the business, and faithful, I tell you. You can 
trust him every time.”—Fausy. 


Mamma was suffering with a nervous head- 
ache, and little three-year-old Willie kept 
running into the room for his usual kisses 
and caresses. After a time mamma grew 
serious, and said, ‘‘Now, Willie, you must 
run out; and don’t you come in again until I 
am better.’’ He silently obeyed; but a few 
moments after his sad little voice was heard 
at the door, saying, ‘‘Mamma, mamma, I 
shall be like Mary’s little lamb: I still shall 
linger near. ’’— Youth’s Companion, 
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Good News. 


My Prayer. 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant ; 
Let me find in Thy employ 

Peace that dearer is than joy. 
Out of self to love be led, 

And to heaven acclimated, 

Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my nature’s habitude. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


The Great Enterprises. 


What are they? Each of us is interested 
in the answer. We want to attend to our 
personal duty, as to have clean hands and 
hair nicely brushed. But, besides this, each 
of us wants to do his duty by the world, by 
the planet which is, perhaps in Saturn or in 
Jupiter, called by the name ‘‘Terra.’’ In 
this column I asked, some weeks ago, whether 
there are any of these world-wide enterprises 
larger than five which I named. To say the 
truth, I expected twenty suggestions in reply, 
—not to say a hundred; but I had none. 

Suppose a young man graduates at his 
venerable college.* Suppose he has the first 
oration. Suppose, when the applause has 
hardly died away, he meets his oldest friend 
on the steps of the church, and says: ‘‘ Will 
you take a walk with me? I want to ask 
you a question.’’ And you two leave the 
crowd. You walk off to Mount Auburn or 
to Hillhouse Avenue. And he says: ‘‘I 
want to hitch on to something worth doing. 
I want in some way to connect myself with 
something large, —with the largest.’’ 

I named, in the paper of which I have 
spoken, five great enterprises to which the 
new century must devote itself, if it means 
to emulate the union, the skill, and the 
energy of the people in Mars. But I gave 
no reason for my choice. That I will do 
now. 

1. Peace among the nations. The world 
is at just that pass that we who believe or- 
ganized peace is possible speak with more 
confidence than we ever did. Boer War, 
Philippine battles, and China, most of all, 
teach by a present object-lesson that old- 
fashioned war is as much out of place as is 
plate-armor, or as Don Quixote would be. 
The quiet Hague Congress presents its re- 
sults with more confidence than ever. What 
it proposes is, 7st, an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry,—to meet, if you please, on 
the 1st of December, to report on the facts 
in China; second, a court of seven, nine, or 
eleven statesmen, chosen from a list of sev- 
enty distinguished publicists, who have been 
named by twenty-six nations, who have agreed 
to submit to such a court their international 
questions. 

2. The second great object, certainly for 
an American, is harmony between the races of 
men and women in America. We have the 
white race, the black race, the American 
Indian, and the Asiatic from Eastern Asia, — 
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all within the nine million square miles, 
more or less, of the United States. Young 
man or young woman, ready to be conse- 
crated to world-wide service, can be, by 
going to work with Hampton or Tuskegee 
or Calhoun or Atlanta or Manassas, or by 
binding themselves to one of the Indian asso- 
ciations or by taking a class in a Chinese 
Sunday-school. It is a large-scale business, 
worth caching hold upon. 

3. My other three enterprises are physical 


undertakings, which must be wrought through | 


for the success of number one and number 
two. First, a thoroughly well-equipped rail- 
way, of at least four tracks, from Quebec on 
the north to the northern line of Patagonia. 
For the year 1950 must see communication 
between Chili or Buenos Ayres and New 
York as easy as it now is between St. Louis 
and New York. 

4. When the English say, ‘‘From Cairo to 
the Cape,’’ they say the same thing for their 
continent. Nor need any one shrink because 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes says this. Paul antici- 
pated the gospel of to-day, when he said, 
‘*All the same, Christ is preached.’’ Light 
in darkness, Christian faith in place of 
hoodooism and fetichism. This is what the 
twentieth century must have, and will have 
so soon as consecrated men and women un- 
derstand what are the great gospel enterprises 
before them. 

5. Of these one more is a well-equipped 
railway, four tracks again, from Hamburg 
eastward to the Pacific Ocean. It is of little 
consequence what czar or corporation gives 
the name to this river of life. If it flow, 
when it flows, East and West, will come to- 
gether harmoniously. Emigration from Eu- 
rope will flow East, and not West; and the 
yellow danger will be at an end. 


T should like to see, at every college com- 
mencement, every man and woman of those 
who take diplomas take a ribbon or badge— 
white, blue, green, tri-color or rainbow color 
—which should pledge each educated man and 
woman in America to one of the five great 
endeavors. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Where shall I go? 


This fine phrase of Mr. Webster’s has gone 
into history. It repeats itself whenever one 
receives a sad letter like these which I print 
below, both of which came to me within 
twenty-four hours. I could easily print fifty 
such letters if it would do any good. Such 
people as the writers call for the sympathy 
of every one. The social order which they 
deplore calls for the best thought of every 
one. There is no doubt that the work of the 
world becomes lighter for those who are in 
it; but what shall we do for those who are 
crowded out? 

The first is from a gentleman of wide read- 
ing and of better education than most of us, 
and the father of an interesting family. He 
also has that fine and somewhat rare instinct 
for business. I mean that he is of the class 
of whom the old New England phrase says 
he can sell a gross of rakes the week after 
haying is finished. Such a man, at five-and- 
forty years of age, is left where he describes 
himself so calmly :— 
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‘‘T have lost my position. Our factory 
will probably merge into a trust. No more 
need of me; and I am upon a cold world, at 
the eve of a cold winter, with little hope of 
finding a position. I leave my employer 
with the best recommendation, for it is for 
no fault of mine that I am asked to resign. 
I shall try to get work here. No use in going 
home to a small place, where the chances are 
worse than here. I might as well starve here 
alone as at home, after paying out the last 
cent for railroad fare. This is a sad state to 
be in, after struggling all my life as I have 
done. I have trained myself, however, for 
years to live on very little; and I can face 
adversity with stoic equanimity. But the 
thought of my family appalls me. To think 
that they shall be wanting for food and 
shelter ! 

‘*The salesman has become a useless indi- 
vidual. Long-distance telephone and other 
methods of communication have modified the 
system of putting the manufacturers’ wares 
directly in the hands of the consumer. The 
middleman is out of place. This is a case 
of business evolution, and I am one of the 
many who are crushed. ”’ 

The second of these letters is from an old 
soldier. He finds out that a wounded man 
of sixty is passed by by the average employer, 
if he can employ in his place a wide-awake, 
hustling boy of twenty from the country or 
from the provinces, who will gladly work for 
next to nothing if he can see the sights of a 
great city and join in its active life :— 

... ‘*While sitting in the Wells Memo- 
rial this evening, I noticed your appeal to 
the public for funds to send Christmas pres- 
ents to the soldiers in the Philippines. While 
I would be glad to help such a cause, I 
couldn’t help thinking when I and others of 
my comrades used to get Chiistmas presents 
sent to them when we were down in Old Vir- 
ginia, fighting for the Union. We are now 
so poor that those of us who feel the effects 
of our service in the field, crippled with 
rheumatism, are compelled to live on what 
aid and small pension we get, or else be sent 
to the Home where everything is not con- 
genial to a sensitive organism, who neither 
drinks nor smokes. 

‘*T was wondering why some person could 
not take such ones into their offices as order- 
lies or desk-clerks, so that they might get a 
few dollars per week, and be independent and 
self-respecting while they live out the few 
short years of the life left them on earth. I 
am writing as one who to-night is suffering 
intense pains from rheumatism, and I am an 
example of what I write about. I get State 
aid of $12 per month and from my pension 
$6 per month, making $18 per month. I 
have been sick nearly two years, with the 
exception of warm weather, when the attacks 
are less severe. The State Aid Commission 
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does all it can to help the soldiers. But we 
are all poor, and demands are incessant from 
respectable old men for help. 

**T am nearly sixty years old, and was se- 
verely wounded in the right thigh, just above 
the knee, which is the abiding-place of the 
ailment when it isn’t as it is this evening, 
all over the body. I know business men do 
not like to have old men, especially cripples, 
around their offices; but I could, like many 
others, make a fairly respectable appearance 
if I were employed. 

**There is another thing. It is hard for 
one who has been active to live without 
some object in life; and, even if I were able 
to live so, I should wear out in idleness. .. . 
I thought perhaps you might meet some one 
in your work who would consider my case, 
and also others who need the help I speak 
of. Pardon me for thus addressing you, if 
pardon is needed.’’. . 


Correspondence. 


. ‘*Modesty or shame may be carried 
too far. Here is a bad case of personal suf- 
fering, sickness and poverty both, referred to 
me to-day. I hope I need not say that I 
have attended to it. But three days have 
been lost. Why? Because Mr. Blank ‘could 
not think of giving his name,’ and so told 
Mrs. Facing-both-ways to write about it to 
Miss Angell. Miss F. B. W. ‘could not 
think of giving her name,’ so she wrote to 
Miss A., and gave the letter to the postman, 
that he might tell Miss A. that Miss F. B. W. 
would not tell lies. The postman did this, 
though you observe it was none of his busi- 
ness; and Miss A. cared for the poor sufferer 
immediately. In the midst of the reports 
made to me the Associated Charities is 
spoken of as being cold and slow. But why 
should the Associated Charities trouble itself 
about Mr. Blank or Mrs. Blank, when they 
are ashamed or afraid to tell who they are? 
As it stands, a poor sick girl is left to suffer 
because of ‘Oh, yes,—well,—of course you 
know,—I could not think of telling my 
name.’ The fools are not all dead... . 

VISITOR.’’ 


Pacific Coast Letter. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the First Church of San Francisco was cele- 
brated by a special service in that church, and 
also by appropriate services or addresses in 
nearly every church onthe coast. Full reports of 
these services have been published. Therefore, 
I will not refer to them in this letter. The effect 
of these anniversary celebrations upon the Uni- 
tarian cause can but be helpful. 

I have just returned from a two weeks’ journey 
through the northern and eastern part of this dis- 
trict. The points of special interest visited were 
Salem, Ore., Boisé, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

The outlook at Salem is steadily improving. 
The attendance was good at both services on 
Sunday, October 28. The women’s organization 
has assumed a goodly portion of the financial 
obligations of the society. A hearty welcome 
awaits the new minister when he comes. All 
the indications point to a renewal of the old- 


___ time interest in the church. This is the “ rainy 
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season,” and umbrella and overshoes are the 
constant companions of the dwellers in this 
“web-foot” country. This has its advantages as 
well as its drawbacks. One can defend upon 
the weather. 

The journey from Portland to Boisé, my next 
stopping-place, took me up the valley of the Co- 
lumbia River, through the Cascade Mountains,— 
a beautiful ride. The railroad runs along the 
southern bank of the river through the moun- 
tains. The rainy season brings out the green 
grasses, freshens the moss and lichens, fills the 
watercourses, and thereby reveals the reason 
for the name “Cascade” Mountains,— hundreds 
of beautiful waterfalls of every size, from the 
tiny rivulet which in its fall turns to mist, form- 
ing what is named the “bridal veil,” to the rush- 


|ing torrent which plunges down the precipice, 
roaring and foaming as it strikes the rocks, 


below. 

The Columbia is a noble river. The tourist 
does well to include this hundred-mile ride in 
his itinerary. There are few routes that equal it 
in beauty and interest. 

The second Sunday was spent in Boisé, the 
bright little capital of Idaho. This visit grew 
out of a correspondence with new-found friends 
of our cause in this isolated place. Rev. C. F. 
Brown, formerly our minister at Helena, Mont., 
had spoken there while on his summer vacation; 
and one of the results of his preaching was a 


3 ‘* Her feet beneath her petticoat 
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call upon the field secretary for more preaching, 
coupled with an express wish to organize a Uni- 
tarian church in Boisé. 

The friends had advertised the meetings that 
were to be held in the Sonna Opera House, Sun- 
day, the fourth day of November ; and, although 
the excitement attending the political campaign 
was at its height, we had sixty-two persons in 
attendance on the morning service. In the 
afternoon a lecture on “ The Bible in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge” was given. This meet- 
ing was not included in the advertisement, but it 
was attended by about the same number as the 
morning service. In the evening the attendance 
was nearly two hundred. During the day the 
names of forty persons who were ready to or- 
ganize a Unitarian church were given to the 
committee appointed to receive them. On the 
whole, the prospect for the organization of a 
church in Boisé is promising. 

I determined to test the character of this 
movement fully, and to ascertain if any objection 
would present itself to the name “Unitarian” ; 
also, at the same time, to present clearly and un- 
mistakably the fact that a Unitarian church 
stood first of all for religion. The declarations 
contained in “Our Faith” were presented as, on 
the whole, the best expressions yet made of the 
Unitarian thought. This position was fully and 
freely expressed in service and sermon, and not 
a voice was heard in criticism of this position. 
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The word “Unitarian” was not described: it was 
simply used as if it meant freedom ‘in religion 
and religion in freedom. It was used, as it’ al- 
ways ought to be used, as if it were large enough 
to hold everything worth holding, a church with 
a faith large enough and strong enough to dis- 
pense with all creeds. 

It will be as easy to organize a Unitarian 
church in Boisé as it would be to organize a 
church of indescribable indefiniteness, one that 
should agree with everybody and at the same 
time agree with nobody; one that should have 
all the freedom in the ‘universe, but should enter 
into a solemn agreement never to organize that 
freedom so it could become useful to the world. 

The movement at Boisé is worthy of our sym- 
pathetic help. I know of nothing that would 
render more valuable service to this growing 
city, which is surely destined to be the centre of 
a large and influential population, than an active 
Unitarian church. It will mean much, very 
much, to the excellent people who are laboring 
with all their might to make this capital city a 
good place in which to live. The tendency of 
civilization here is upward. The mining-camp 
customs have already disappeared, and the 
march of development is decidedly onward. 
The climate is delightful: The city is located 
about 2,800 feet above sea-level, surrounded on 
the north and south by mountains. The weather 
is free from extremes. It is in the “arid belt,” 
and depends upon irrigation, which nature pro- 
vides for amply. It is a sunny land, and is des- 
tined to furnish homes for a large population. 

Salt Lake City is temporarily without any ac- 
tive organization, but it seems unlikely that the 
Unitarians of that progressive city will be con- 
tent to remain in this condition very long. 

I hope to report a renewed interest in our 
work there before very long. 


GEORGE W. STONE. 


Minnesota Letter. 


It has occurred to me that a view of this wide 
section of the Western Unitarian field, as it 
looks to one who has come to it very recently 
after some years’ experience, almost wholly 
confined to the circle of the Boston Unitarian 
churches, cannot fail to be of interest to the 
readers of the Register, The view of a veteran 
in the field would differ, no doubt, in some par- 
ticulars from my own. But there is a certain 
advantage in seeing things as anew-comer. The 
underlying movement of forces and tendencies 
may not be noted; but what is apparent on the 
surface will perhaps be described from a fresh 
angle of vision, and the result, even for those 
who know the field better, may be a more 
accurate perception of its present condition and 
its possible development. 

It has been my good fortune in the past three 
days to attend both the Wisconsin and the Min- 
nesota State Unitarian Conferences, the one 
meeting with the People’s Church, Neillsville, 
and the other with Unity Church, St. Paul, 
riding a hundred and sixty miles in the morning 
to speak at an afternoon session of the former, 
and back the same distance at night to be ready 
on the day following; for the latter was a novel 
experience to the minister from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, where half a county contains enough 
Unitarian churches to make a strong conference. 
But the cordiality of the people in the cosey 
Neillsville church, and their eagerness to hear 
the preacher's word, made one feel at home 
from the moment of arrival. 
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These Western Unitarians are not, as some 
may have thought, of a different sort from those 
in our Eastern churches, There are fewer of 
them, but that seems to make each one more 
loyal to the cause. Indifference here means death 
to the church in which it is wide-spread. The lib- 
eral gospel has a compelling power over these 
people’s lives that it does not always have where 
more of it is preached. What has most im- 
pressed me in the reports from our Minnesota 
churches is the fine loyalty of the little groups 
of families in scattered towns, and the clear 
grit by which Unitarian services are maintained 
in these small communities in the face of heavy 
odds. 

The conditions in the cities are much the 
same here as everywhere. I am impressed 
afresh with the homogeneity of American life, 
at least in the Northern States. There are 
little local differences, but it is the same Ameri- 
can people, hungering for the same gospel of 
spiritual freedom and divine opportunity. 

Few of the Eastern churches and people who 
contribute to the resources of our National Asso- 
ciation appreciate, I believe, what it means to 
have such men.as Secretary St. John, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, and Rev. Albert Lazenby visit 
this great North-west on a missionary tour like 
that they have just completed. At the confer- 
ence in St. Paul, every live Unitarian church in 
the State was represented by its minister, and 
all the nearer ones by delegates as well. Here 
it means sometimes half a day’s travel each way, 
besides the day or more spent at the meetings, 
to be a conference delegate. 

These ministers and lay delegates — not many 
of them, but men and women in earnest — have 
gone back to their posts with a new sense of the 
dignity of their work. They have felt the inspir- 
ing touch of the national organization of our 
churches, through its secretary. Mr. St. John 
has spoken words of power at each of the con- 
ferences. He has set forth not alone the glory 
of the Unitarian position, but even more its 
obligations. He has shown us that the new 
gospel ought to command a loyalty as great, if 
not greater, than the old. He has convinced us 
that when the spirit of self-consecration, the 
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purpose not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, has once taken possession of our people,— 
and not until then,— will the great work which 
the world is expecting of us be done. His as- 
sociates have ably seconded his message. Mr. 
Fenn’s sermon at St. Paul was a magnificent call 
to depend more on the unseen forces at work 
around us. The immanent God is in continual 
co-operation with those who are resting their 
appeal to men upon his infinite truth and love. 
Mr. Lazenby, in his “Hints to Liberal Chris- 
tians,” showed convincingly how much we need 
to balance our sense of freedom by yielding to 
the demands of duty, and how constantly our 
dependence upon reason needs the close alli- 
ance of faith as its natural complement and 
crown. 

The Unitarian cause in the North-west has 
received a strong forward and upward impulse 
from these meetings. Its work is arduous, and 
its problems many and difficult. But each 
worker is now armed with new courage. The 
coming year ought to see substantial gains in all 
our scattered churches. 

RICHARD W. BoynrTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A SOUTHERN JOURNEY. 


All Souls’ Church in Washington has been 
nearly a year without a minister, but is_ thor- 
oughly alive. Sunday, November 4, I faced a 
well-filled church, a large proportion of the con- 
gregation remaining for the communion service; 
and I met also a well-attended Sunday-school, a 
large and alert Young People’s Union, and a 
judicious board of trustees. The parish has 
made two unsuccessful efforts to secure the 
minister of its choice. There is not at present 
in this country a nobler opportunity of service 
for a Unitarian minister. Washington is a great 
centre of influence; and the people of All Souls’ 
Church are earnest, hospitable, and progressive. 
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At Richmond, Va., a little band of faithful 
women, with the co-operation of a few earnest 
laymen, uphold the liberal banner. I know of 
no city in the land where the preaching of a pure 
and spiritual Christianity seems to be more 
needed. There is not even a Congregational or 
Broad Episcopalian church in the city. Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and High Anglicans control what 
there is of religious life. The word of the wise 
woman in Ellsworth, Me., that Dr. Hale likes to 
_ quote, is negatively verified in a city like Rich- 
mond. She said, “To you a Unitarian church 
here means just one,more church on the list; 
but to us it means better schools, better roads 
and sewers, a public library, and a higher life all 
round.” 

There are signs of a quickening of business 
activity in Richmond, but there is woful need 
of a Unitarian church. At Highland Springs, a 
prosperous little suburb seven miles from Rich- 
mond, astanch group of Unitarians maintain lay 
services in a neat chapel built by one of their 
number. It is to be hoped that these friends, 
co-operating with the little company in Rich- 
mond, and helped by the National Association, 
can before the new year find a minister able and 
willing to do the pioneer work needed in a com- 
munity so hostile to our habits of mind. It isa 
challenging task; and the obvious difficulties 
ought not to intimidate, but inspire a resolute 
minister. To build up a Unitarian church in 
Richmond will require confidence in one’s mes- 
sage, unceasing industry, unwearying patience, 
good temper, and ability to live on a small salary. 
A Unitarian minister at Richmond must be ready 
to suffer some hardship for his cause. Who 
volunteers? 

At Chattanooga I found a most hospitable 
reception. A goodly congregation gathered in 
the church for a week-day evening service; and 
a social gathering followed, at which I was able 
to greet the people individually. The church 
was never stronger than it is to-day. It has 
overcome the prejudices that formerly existed, 
it has outlived the blunders of the past, it 
commands more and more the confidence of the 
community, it is judiciously and industriously 
administered. It is still sorely hampered by 
poverty, but the income grows slowly as the 
numbers increase. 

The dedication of the new Church of Our 
Father at Atlanta took place on Sunday, the 
11th, and the exercises, together with the 
installation services on Monday evening, and 
the conference meetings of the succeeding day, 
will doubtless be freely reported in another 
column. The new church is a capitally designed 
little building, well located, containing every 
convenience and, withal, bright and beautiful. 
The size and eagerness of the congregations, the 
zeal of the new minister, the good business 
judgment and indefatigable industry of the trus- 
tees, the gracious hospitality of the ladies, the 
healthy vigor of all the church life, were most 
enjoyable and encouraging. The Southern Con- 
ference never had a better session; and, if the 
recommendations of the conference are adopted 
and acted upon by the individual churches, we 
shall soon see a strong advance all along the 

_ line in the Southern work. 
At Charleston our society, which is the oldest 
in the South, has suffered severely in recent 
: years by the death of a number of its leading 
members. The equipment of the church is one 
of the best in the country. The endowment 
bequeathed to the society by the late Alva Gage, 
‘one of the most loyal Unitarians that ever lived 
and formerly vice-president of our Association, 
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relieves the society of the financial limitations 
which hamper most Southern churches; and 
the income keeps in exquisite order the beauti- 
ful church and graveyard and the convenient 
parish house. If the courage of the members 
of the church can be restored and upbuilt and 
their missionary zeal aroused, Charleston can 
be made a centre of wide extending influence. 
The church has a great opportunity of service 
around it and before it, which is as yet in- 
adequately improved. Mrs. Dix and I spoke 
to the Alliance Branch on the afternoon of No- 
vember 14, and had the privilege of meeting 
many delightful members of the parish and other 
friends at a social reception in the evening. 

A night journey, attended by some discom- 
forts, brought us to Burgaw, N.C., on the morn- 
ing of the 16th; and we drove ten miles through 
the pine woods and in a keen autumn air to the 
dedication of the new chapel at Shelter Neck. 
To the visitors this was a unique and delightful 
experience, and the story of the day deserves a 
larger space than I can give it here. At the 
present writing I am speeding northward to 
keep my preaching engagements for Sunday, the 
18th, at Poughkeepsie and Newburg, N.Y. I 
have left Mrs. Dixand Mr. Whitman of Charles- 
ton at Shelter Neck, where they, with Mr. 
Dukes, will hold morning and afternoon services 
for two more days. Mrs. Dix has been my 
zealous and sympathetic travelling companion 
since the Southern Conference. This letter can 
give little more than the itinerary of our jour- 
ney. Our impressions of the condition of our 
work in the South, and our hopes and plans for 
deepening and strengthening it, must be left for 
another issue of the Register. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secre of the Young People’s ee Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her.] 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


December 2, ‘‘Short Cuts to Success.’’ 
Prov. xxviii. 2, 8, 10. References: Dole’s 
‘*Coming People’’ ; ‘‘ More than Conquerors, ’’ 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Man judges success by accomplishment. 
God judges success by faithfulness.— 7homas 
Van Ness. 


Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick return of profits sure, 
Bad is our bargain. 
—Browning. 
**He who is said to get anything for noth- 
ing will be found to have got only what he 
paid for it.’’ 
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SuHorT Cuts To SUCCESs. 


Work and success are related as cause and 
effect. Whoever succeeds in his calling rec- 
ognizes this relation, and shows his wisdom 
in taking advantage of it. Nature cannot be 
outwitted. We are held to strict account, 
and every debt must be paid. It takes a 
pound to balance a pound. As much power 
as is demanded, so much force must be ex- 
pended. The marksman did not learn to 
pierce the centre at one shot. The keen 
sight, the tense nerve, the eye riveted on the 
mark at the very instant the finger touches 
the trigger, is the effect of many trials. Sit- 
ting by the fireside, Napoleon’s victories 
seem easy; but he won all] his battles in his 
mind before he won them on the field. He 
masters all details in advance. A genius 
said of himself that the only genius he had 
was the genius for hard work. Asked what 
he mixed his paints with, an artist replied, 
‘*With brains, sir.’’ Of Walter Raleigh it 
was said, ‘‘He can toil terribly.’’ Darwin 
spent years experimenting before he would 
trust himself to propose a theory. The 
stream of thought in Carlyle’s books is bank- 
full, but it is because he always kept pour- 
ing in at the fountain-head. Everything was 
verified before it was given to the public. A 
modern Hercules was he, shrinking from no 
labor. In a sandy desert he made springs 
gush forth in crystal abundance. 

There is no worse malady that can attack 
a young man than to demand that his way be 
made easy for him. It is true that the world 
owes every man a living, but it is not owed 
until it is earned. There is no royal road 
to learning, but there is no royal road to any- 
thing excellent. Neither wealth nor high 
connection will purchase the right of way to 
some short and easy route to learning or 
virtue or power of performance. Every one 
must serve an apprenticeship before he can 
become, not a master mason only, but a mas- 
ter of anything. 

It is not better luck, but better work, that 
succeeds. Attraction is in proportion to de- 
sire. The feet go whither the mind is stead- 
ily fixed; and thus the wish is fulfilled, the 
prayer is answered. A Spartan youth com- 
plained that his sword was too short, and his 
mother told him to adda step to it. Those 
who are on the summit were not born on the 
summit. They climbed there. A boy born 
in a floorless, windowless cabin; a young 
man reading by the light of a pine torch; a 
flat boatman; a humble storekeeper; a young 
lawyer, without reputation or powerful 
friends; a Congressman; a President; a mar- 
tyr, whose praise fills the world,—thus it is 
in history, thus in all life.—/vom ‘‘ Wells in 
the Desert,’ by Reed Stuart, 

‘*The joy of life lies not in attainment, 
but in attaining. Alexander the Great, hav- 
ing conquered the world, wept for more 
worlds to conquer. ’’ 

‘*What is success really? Only the open- 
ing out of possibilities in us, so that success 
itself looms ever ahead.’’ 

‘*No great man ever has succeeded: he is 
only eternally succeeding in finding infinitely 
more beyond. ’’ 

“*Each of us limitless.’’— Whitman. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source.] 

The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools held its twenty-fifth meeting Tuesday 
evening, November 13, at the Third Unita- 
rian Church. The usual social gathering 
preceded the supper! There then followed a 
paper on ‘‘The Child,’’ by W. W. Speer, 
district superintendent of Chicago public 
schools. The general thought of the speaker 
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was that ideas must be presented to the young 
in concrete form. By the successful follow- 
ing of this rule comes the art of instruction. 
A general discussion ensued. The next meet- 
ing will be held January 8, at Sinai Temple. 


I offer, as promised in last week’s Register, 
an Official report of the cheering movement in 
the Channing Conference: ‘‘On Wednesday, 
November 7, the Sunday School Union of the 
Channing Conference met for organization in 
the chapel of the Unitarian church, Taunton, 
Mass. The association has been formed with 
the aim of bringing the teachers and scholars 
of our Sunday-schools in South-eastern Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island into closer touch 
with one another, and to inspire them with 
a stronger and more devoted spirit of work. 
The union is, so far as we know, unique in 
its relation to the local conference. For it 
has sought the aid of the conference in its 
formation. It will be recognized as a part 
of the conference, and, in its turn, will 
strengthen the conference by holding one 
meeting with it each year. At the meeting, 
held last week, more than fifty delegates came 
together, representing eight churches. It was 
voted to meet three times each year, once 
with the Channing Conference. The follow- 
ing board of officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: president, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
Taunton; vice-president, Mrs. Josiah Swift, 
Jr., New Bedford; secretary, Miss Louise 
Richardson, Providence, R.I.; treasurer, Mr. 


William C. Gray, Fall River. Directors: 
Rev. Charles H. Porter, Newport, R.I.; 
Rev. George W. Kent, Providence, R.I.; 
Mrs. Walter P. Winsor, Fairhaven; Rev. 


Francis W. Holden, Norton; Miss Carrie 
Brightman, Fall River. After breaking bread 
together, the union joined in a praise service 
conducted by Rev. John M. Wilson of Fall 
River, which was followed by addresses by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mrs. James A. 
Beatley, and Rev. Henry T. Secrist.’’ 


In the book reviews of the Register last 
week an appreciative notice was given of 
the new edition of ‘‘Bible for Learners.’’ I 
wish to call renewed attention to this Sunday- 
school edition. Every Sunday-school ought 
to have this work in the reference library. 
There is nothing that can exactly take its 
place. Formerly considered innovating and 
almost dangerous by many Unitarians, this 
exceptional treatment of the Bible has become 
domesticated in the Unitarian mind. The 
present edition is in two volumes, each one 
selling for $1.50. By this method we have 
two volumes in the place of the six-volume 
English edition and the three-volume Ameri- 
can edition. The first volume treats the Old 
Testament, and the second volume the New 
Testament. In view of the increased study 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, this 
scholarly, frank consideration of all the 
books should be in the hands of the Sunday- 
school teacher. Copies can be ordered of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Following are the most recent publications 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, given 
here for the benefit of those who have not 
seen previous announcements: a ‘‘Christmas 
Service’? for 1900, edited by Mrs. J. C. 
Jaynes (pp. 20; price 4 cents a single copy, 
per hundred, $4) ; ‘‘God in Great Examples, ’’ 
by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, a set of ten 
four-page illustrated lessons on famous char- 
acters (in envelope, price 15 cents a single 
set; per dozen sets, $1.50); ‘‘Bible Stories 
for Little Folks,’’ by Miss Isabel Lawford, 
an entertaining little book for children in the 
home and Sunday-school (flexible covers, pp. 
85; price 35 cents) ; ‘‘Foundations,’’ by Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley, a new and revised edition 
of this four-page pamphlet, which unfolds 
and applies the ten great truths in liberal 
religion, set forth in the manual entitled 
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‘¢Foundation Truths in Religion,’’ admirable 
for use in memorizing (price 5 cents) ; ‘‘Old 
Testament Heights,’’? by Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett, an outline for study of the Hebrew — 
Scriptures,—it will serve as a basis for a 
course employing different manuals (pp. 8; 
price 10 cents a copy; per dozen, 75 cents). 
A descriptive catalogue of all the publica- — 
tions, old and new, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by applying to 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The ‘‘ Helps for Teachers,’’ by Rev. Albert 
Walkley, are now ready for the next four 
lessons. The subjects are as tollows: ‘‘The 
Story of Joseph,’’ ‘‘Joseph in Egypt,’’ 
‘*Moses’ Childhood,’’° and ‘‘Moses and 
Pharaoh.’’ These leaflets are for use in con- 
nection with ‘‘Early Old Testament Narra- 
tives. ’? 


The pictures to be used with the above 
lessons are also out. Subjects: ‘‘Dipping 
Joseph’s Coat’’; ‘‘Joseph interpreting Pha- 
raoh’s Dream,’’ by Raphael; ‘‘The Finding 
of Moses,’’ school of Raphael; ‘‘The First 
Passover. ’’ 


The leaflets for both grades (Advanced by 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford, Intermediate by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton) of the lessons on ‘‘Great 
Passages from the Bible’’ have just been re- 
ceived from the press. The following are 
the subjects: ‘‘God’s MHighway,’’ ‘‘The 
Bringer of Good Tidings,’’ ‘‘Ho, Every One 
that thirsteth |’? and ‘‘Good Days coming. ”’ 


The next Channing Hall lecture takes us 
right to the heart of that great prophetic 
movement which is the chief glory of Israel, 
and the inspiration of her message to the 
world. In Jeremiah we find in many ways 
the high-water mark of that splendid tide of 
inspiration. His relation to the great refor- 
mation of the past and to the outcome of the 
historical crisis in which he lived is of in- 
tense interest in itself. Viewed as a result 
of the previous prophetic movement and as 
a forecast of the spiritual religion which first 
fully found its voice in Jesus, his message is 
of immense importance in the religious de- 
velopment of the world. The treatment of 
the subject, ‘‘The New Covenant,’’ will 
cover, as far as practicable, some of the 
above points. Channing Hall, every Satur- 
day afternoon at 2.30. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


A meeting in commemoration of the life 
and services of Charles Carroll Everett, 
D.D., LL.D., will be held in Channing 
Hall, Boston, under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, and the Ministerial Union, on 
Monday morning, November 26, at half-past 
ten o’clock. The president of the Alumni 
Association will preside; and addresses are 
expected from President William De W. 
Hyde of Bowdoin College, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard University, Prof. Craw- 
ford H. Toy, and others. The meeting will 
be open to the public. William H. Lyon, 
Samuel B. Stewart, Samuel A. Eliot, Com- 
mittee. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: 
Work is going on quietly, yet hopefully, in 
this society. The members of the Alliance 
had their annual sale and supper a few weeks” 
ago, which proved very successful. The pas- 
tor of the church read a paper on ‘*The 
Partition of China’’ before the Professional — 
Club this past week, which led to a helpful 
discussion, On Sunday, November 18, a 
beautiful baptismal font was dedicated, 
sented by a former parishioner, in mem 
of her mother. Selections from Scripte 
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hymns, and prayer were all in harmony with 
the occasion; while Mr. Osgood took as the 
text of his sermon the familiar words of 
Jesus, carved on the font, ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me!’’ the whole dis- 
course being intended to show the signifi- 
cance of the rite of baptism as regarded from 
the Unitarian point of view.. The Sunday- 
school service that followed also bore upon 
the same theme. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: A young 
people’s class for advanced study has been 
formed, and met for the first time Sunday, 

_ November 4, under the direction of the min- 
ister, The work for the first half-year will 
be a comparative study of the religions of 
the world in their relations to Christianity. 
This year a successful attempt has been made 
to dispense with the annual fair. Circulars 
were sent to the members of the parish, ask- 
ing them to state what sum they would sub- 
scribe, provided no fair should be held. 
Though undertaken with many misgivings, 
the results, thus far, have more than justified 
the experiment. The returns are not yet com- 
plete, and the amount subscribed equals the 
amount usually realized from the sale. 


Danvers, Mass.—Unity Chapel, Rev. 
K. E. Evans: September 23 the pulpit was 
filled by Rev. W. S. Nichols of Danvers, who 
has since accepted a call to Walpole, N.H. 
November 8 Mr. Nichols was given a fare- 
well reception at the chapel at the close of 
his very entertaining lecture on ‘‘Oxford 
University.’’ October 28 the guild held a 
union service with the local Young People’s 
Christian Union. A ‘‘church census’’ of 
Danvers, taken about October 1, has fur- 
nished much amusement. The figures were 
notoriously inaccurate, giving but 2,810 non- 
Catholics in town, of whom 78 per cent. had 
a church preference, and 60 per cent. at- 
tended. Of nominal Congregationalists 
(orthodox), 80 per cent., and of Unitarians 
79 per cent., claimed to attend church. No- 
vember 4 the pastor preached on ‘‘The True 
Politician,’’ November 11 he begins a series 
of sermons on ‘‘Nineteenth-century Relig- 
ion,’’ taking up the following subjects: 
‘*The Decay of Creeds’’; ‘‘Nineteenth-cen- 
tury Religion: Its Bible’’; ‘‘Its Ethics’’ ; 
**Tts Leaders’’; and, last, ‘‘ ‘The Old Faith 
and the New.’ ”’ 


Farmington, Me.—Rev. W. H. Ramsay, 
for nearly six years minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Farmington, has tendered 
his resignation in order to accept a call to 
All Souls’ Church, Kansas City. During 
the month of October the pulpit of the 
Farmington church was supplied by Rev. 
John A. Bevington, to the great delight and 
profit of those who heard him. 


Gloucester, Mass.—Rev. L, W. Mason 
closed his work here November 11, preaching 
twice to large congregations. At the evening 
service, chairs had to be placed in the aisles 
to accommodate all with seats. On Thursday 
evening a farewell reception was given Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason in the vestry of the church; 
and, although the weather was stormy, several 
hundred people attended, including the min- 
isters, with many from their congregations, 
of all the Protestant churches in the city. 
Suitable resolutions have been adopted by the 
church. 


_ Haverhill, Mass.—Installation service of 
Rev. George E. Littlefield took place Wednes- 
day evening, November 14. A fervent invo- 
‘cation was delivered by Rev. W. H. Savary 
of Groveland, and a Scriptural reading was 
ven by Dr. Snow of the First Universalist 
hurch. The ‘‘Rejoice Greatly,’’ from 
‘The Messiah,’’ was beautifully rendered ; 
d the installation sermon was delivered by 
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Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. Mr. 
Dole took as the chief thought of his sermon 
the text, ‘‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
it,’’ interpreting this as a command to give 
heed to the voice of God. Continuing, he 
mentioned three infinite values, —right, truth, 
and love. The prayer was by Rev. S. C. 
Beane of Newburyport, and the charge by 
Rev. C. T, Biilings of Lowell. The latter, 
in his admonitions, dwelt especially on the 
need of faith, the clearest, firmest, and strong- 
est faith on the part both of the pastor and 
parish. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rev. E. J. Prescott of Salem. 


Rev. C. M. Clark of the Centre Church wel-'| 


comed Mr. Littlefield to the city. Rev. 
George H. Badger gave the address to the 
people, and the new minister pronounced the 
benediction. 


Keene, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held 
its first meeting for the season on Wednes- 
day, November 14, in the parish house, thus 
entering upon the eleventh year of its exist- 
ence. There was the usual large attendance, 
about sixty members and guests being present. 
Rev. Albert Hammatt of Bellows Falls gave 
a very interesting and valuable illustrated 
lecture upon ‘‘ Norway, the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun.’’ Following the lecture, short ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. J. L. Seward and 
Rev. George H. Thompson. Hon. F. C. 
Faulkner was re-elected president. j 


Melrose, Mass.—Rev. Thomas J. Horner: 
At the business meeting of the Unitarian 
society, November 5, fourteen new members, 
all of whom have recently taken sittings at 
the church, were received. It was voted to 
ask the pastor, Rev. T. J. Horner, whose 
first year has just expired, to become the 
permanent pastor of the society, and to in- 
crease his salary by $200. On Tuesday even- 
ing, November 6, the ladies of the society 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Horner a reception in 
the church parlors, that date being their tenth 
wedding anniversary. After a bountiful re- 
past was served, Dr. E. S. Jack, on behalf of 
the church, addressed Mr. Horner in a very 
graceful and felicitous speech, in which he 
spoke of the appreciation and affection felt 
in their hearts for him, and the way in which 
he had built up the church during the past 
year. He then presented him with $100 in 
gold, which, he said, was a spontaneous gift 
from the people, ‘‘a slight token of their re- 
gard.’’ Mr. Horner responded, thanking the 
members for their unanimous sympathy, affec- 
tion, and support which had made the past 
year the pleasantest one in his ministry. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—First Church: After 
nearly twenty-five years of continuous service, 
Rey. Joseph May, LL.D., has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church, 
assigning as his sole reason for so doing his 
need from physical causes to be relieved of 
the responsibilities and cares of the position. 
The resignation was offered at the annual 
meeting of the church, on November 2; and, 
it being understood that Dr. May’s wish to 
retire was definitive, his resignation was ac- 
cepted by the society, with unanimous and 
cordial expressions of regret at its necessity. 
He was, however, requested to continue as 
active pastor until the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year of service, and from that 
period to accept the permanent title of pastor 
emeritus. With the hearty recommendation 
of Dr. May, in his letter of resignation, the 
society proceeded to the election as his suc- 
cessor of Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., who 
has for some weeks preached with great ac- 
ceptance to the congregation, and who was 
formally invited to share in the offices of the 
pastorate until his accession to its full re- 
sponsibilities, on the final retirement of his 
predecessor. 


‘ Bis 


Quincy, Mass.—The Fragment Society of 
the First Church held fifteen regular meetings 
last year. Its membership list numbers fifty. 
It has made and given out more than seventy 
articles of wearing apparel, $25 worth of 
books, and forty-two yards of flannel. It 
has also refurnished the ladies’ parlor in the 
chapel, and furnished chairs for the supper- 
room, at a cost of nearly $170. 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
At the last congregational meeting the pastor 
was invited to minister to this parish for 
another year. He was able to be present at 
the Ministers’ Institute in Worcester and the 


‘Sunday-school Convention in Leominster, and 


thus gain needed inspiration for this pioneer 
work. The Ladies’ Alliance are planning 
their annual tea and sale. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: A large collection of 
well-selected books has been added to the 
Sunday-school library. The Building Com- 
mittee of the Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sion Free School are already busy seeking a 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Following a British Fashion.—As long as Eng- 
lish cabinet-work is built on its present substantial and 
homelike lines, there will always bea certain vogue for it 
in this country; and those persons who wish to buy this 
class of furniture will do well to go to the Paine furniture 
warerooms on Canal Street, where the best assortment of 
it can always be found. One of the latest additions is a 
semi-enclosed sideboard, which is described to-day in our 
advertising columns. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer is 
156 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 


is 128 Western Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE address of the San Francisco head- 
quarters hereafter will be the Parrott Building, 825 Market 
Street. This will also be the business office of Rev. George 
W. Stone, field secretary. 


Marriages. 

“At Charlestown, N.H., 14th inst., by Rev. T. D. How- 
ard, Jory C. Laundry and Stella A. Perham, both of 
Springfield, Vt. 

1 
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site for the new building in a suitable local- 
ity. At the next meeting of the Eliot So- 
ciety, of which Mrs. Day has been elected 
president, November 15, full reports of Alli- 
ance work will be given. The subject for 
the meeting is ‘‘The Duties of Parents and 
Children.’? Short papers by members will 
be read. A discussion will follow on the 
question, ‘‘Do Unselfish Parents make Selfish 
Children?’’ in which it is hoped every one 
present will take part. Tea will be served. 


Toronto, Can.—Great regret is experienced 
in the resignation of Rev. Oscar B. Hawes. 
At a meeting of the Browning Club the 
deepest regret was expressed, not only on 
account of his personal worth, but because 
he was.the founder and first president of the 
club. He has been the leading spirit of the 
club. The members feel that the energy and 
enthusiasm with which he has conducted the 
studies of this society are worthy of the 
highest praise, and that through his instru- 
mentality they have acquired a deeper and 
truer insight into the beauties of the litera- 
ture than would otherise have been their lot. 
They trust that, wherever his future steps 
may tend, he may inspire ‘‘other heights in 
other lives, —God willing!’’ 


‘Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
regular fall meeting of the conference was 
held in the Second Congregational Church, 
Marshfield Hills, October 17. Rev. Harry 
Lutz conducted the devotional service. At 
eleven o’clock the business meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mr. C. D. 
Nash of Whitman. After the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting, a communica- 
tion from the New England Missionary Coun- 
cil was read. It was 

‘* Voted, That a committee of three, Rev. 
Messrs. W. R. Cole, C. Y. De Normandie, 
and R. R. Shippen, consider the communica- 
tion, and co-operate with the council, if 
thought advisable.’’ 

It was 

‘* Voted, That $25 be paid by the treasurer 
to the Second Congregational Society in 
Marshfield Hills. ’’ 

An address on ‘‘The Organization of the 
Individual Church’’ was given by Rev. A. L. 
Garver of Worcester. The speaker said the 
individual church is part of the majestic, 
historic movement of Christianity. Thus the 
little church represents for the man not a call 
to private profit and ease, but to what made 
the church a majestic and grand movement. 
Many forget this, and think it successful 
when bills are paid or when it is interesting 
as a social affair. Spirit is the important 
thing, not organization. A_ right-minded 
man cannot refuse the claims of this church 
of the organized religious spirit without the 
sense of shame. When the young join the 
church, there is need of an act, a service, 
which shall deepen and focus the fact that 
they join and enlist in the great company of 
saints. What we want especially to do is to 
link the little church to the divine forces in 
the world. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. C. A. 
Allen, in which Rev. R. R. Shippen, Rev. 
W. R. Cole, Rev. Mrs. Whitney, Rev. E. H. 
Keens, Mr. C. D. Nash, and Mr. Turner 
took part. At two o’clock, after a collation 
given by the parish, the conference reas- 
sembled. 

Mr. Roger S. Forbes, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, spoke on 
‘*The Young People’s Religious Union.’’ 
He spoke of the purpose and work of the 
union. A very interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Rev. J. C. Allen, Rev. E. H. 
Keens, Miss Susan Smith, Miss Homes, Rev. 
C. Y. De Normandie, and Rev. Thomas 
Thompson took part. 

After votes of thanks to the parish for its 
hospitality and to the speakers for their ad- 
dresses, the conference adjourned. 
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New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was held 
with the parish at Rochester on the evening 
of November 7 and the day of November 8. 
Wednesday evening the devotional part of 
the service was in charge of Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin Falls. Rev. C. J. 
Staples of Manchester preached a _ well- 
thought-out and carefully worded sermon 
upon ‘‘The Foundations of Authority in Lib- 
eral Religion.’’ 

On Thursday morning, at 9.30, the devo- 
tional service was led by Rev. Angelo Hall 
of Andover. At ten o’clock was the business 
meeting. In the absence of the president, 
Gen. Cruft, on account of illness, Rev. C. J. 
Staples was elected president fro fem. Rev. 
Edward Green of Exeter was elected secretary 
protem. The chair appointed as Nominating 
Committee Rev. W. H. Walbridge, Rev. 
G. H. Rice, and Mrs, Stratton. The treas- 
urer’s report was read and accepted, and a 
vote of thanks extended to the treasurer for 
his assiduity in collecting funds and facts. 
From the funds of the treasury $50 was 
voted to Proctor Academy. It was 

‘* Voted, To purchase a mileage-book, and 
put it into the hands of two ministers for 
missionary work in the State.’’ 

It was 

‘* Voted, That the president of the associa- 
tion, the general secretary, and the treasurer 
be appointed a committee to disburse the 
remaining funds in the hands of the treas- 
urer.’’ 

The Nominating Committee made its re- 
port at the opening of the afternoon session; 
and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Gen. George T. Crufts (Beth- 
lehem), president; Clarence E. Carr (Ando- 
ver), William F. Knight (Laconia), James 
O. Lyford (Concord), vice-presidents; Rev. 
Henry C. McDougall (Franklin), general sec- 
retary; Rev. W. H. Branigan (Peterboro), 
recording secretary; Hon. J. C. A. Hill 
(Concord), treasurer; Hon. Thomas N. 
Hastings (Walpole), Rev. Charles B. Elder 
(Keene), Rev. Charles J. Staples (Manches- 
ter), Rev. William H. Walbridge (Roches- 
ter), Miss Mary A. Downing (Concord), 
Rev. Andrew Hahn (Wolfeboro), directors. 

At eleven o’clock Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gave a forcible and able address on 
‘*What can we do for the World?’’ This 
was followed by report from the Women’s 
Alliance and address by Mrs. Peterson of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. In the afternoon Rev. 
Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth read a paper 
on ‘‘What I saw of Liberal Religion in 
Europe.’’ This was followed by a discussion 
participated in by Rev. Messrs. Green, 
Staples, McDougall, St. John, and Hall. A 
hearty vote of thanks was extended to the 
minister and parish at Rochester for their 
cordial hospitality. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Alfred Gooding. 


Illinois Conference.—Twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting: The conference convened in 
Geneva, Ill., on November 7, at 2.30 P.M, 
President Backus in the chair. The first 
order on the programme was short book re- 
views, which were given by Rev. Messrs. 
Backus, Johonnot, Park, Gebauer, Baker, 
Jones, and Byrnes. Rev. J. L. Douthit of 
Shelbyville was on the programme for an 
address on ‘‘ The Possibilities of the Summer 
Assembly,’’ but was unable to be present, 
but sent his address, which was read by the 
secretary. This was followed by an address 
on ‘‘Tolstoi,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, The 
conference sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. L. Mueller of Bloomington, who took for 
his theme, ‘*The Church and the Social 
Problem. ’’ 

The president called the business session 
of the conference to order at 9.30 A.M., No- 
vember 8. President Backus fappointed fthe 
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OULD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 

week the year round, or one 

that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or ‘pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? ‘ 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our ‘“Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chitin for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macretn. Pittsburrh, Pa, 


“Messiah Palpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “ Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
a. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 


Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 


Series on ‘“‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religlon.” 
7 4X. Religions and Religion. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile, 
2. The Reign of Law. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = « = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Youg Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, — 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered ntly in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, — 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register A 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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following Business Committee: Rev. Messrs. 
W. W. Fenn, George R. Gebauer, C. F. 
Ellioit, Mrs. James Long, and Mrs. Seward 
Baker. The secretary’s report was read and 
accepted. The treasurer’s report was read and 
accepted. The following ministers then re- 
ported for their respective churches: Gebauer, 
for Alton; Baker, for Sheffield and Buda; 
Fenn, for Church of Messiah, Chicago; 
Backus, for Third Church, Chicago; Byrnes, 
for Geneseo; Elliott, for Hinsdale; and 
Backus, for Streator. Rev. W. W. Fenn, in 
a short address, presented the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. Rev. F. C. 
Southworth was called away by the sudden 
death of his father, and was unable to give 
his ‘‘Greetings from the Western Unitarian 
Conference.’’ Rev. W. W. Fenn was then 
called upon, and read his paper on ‘‘The 
Contribution of Unitarianism to the Theology 
of the Century. ”’ 

The noon devotional hour was led by Rev. 
J. Vila Blake. At 2 p.m., Rev. George R. 
Gebauer gave an address on ‘‘ Worship in the 
Liberal Church.’’ This was followed by a 
paper on ‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’ by Rev. Albert 
Lazenby. 

The conference closed with a platform 
meeting in the evening. The general subject 
was ‘‘The Catholicity of the Liberal Faith.’’ 
**Its Practical Nature’’ was presented by Rev. 
Seward Baker, ‘‘Its Emotional Richness’’ by 
Mrs. C. P. Woolley, and ‘‘Its Educational 
Power’’ by Rev. C. F. Elliott. 

The Business Committee reported, and the 
conference elected the following officers: Rev. 
George R. Gebauer, president; Rev. Seward 


Baker, vice-president; Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes, secretary; Rev. Milton J. Miller, 
treasurer. Directors: Mr. George R. Hewett, 


Alton; Rev. Albert Lazenby, Chicago; Rev. 
S. L. Elberfeld, Quincy. Member of the 
Missionary Council, Rev. W. M. Backus, 
Chicago. Missionary Committee: Kev. 
W. M. Backus, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Rev. 
George R. Gebauer, Rev. T. P. Byrnes. 

The following resolutions were presented 
by the Business Committee, and adopted by 
the conference :— 

‘*The Business Committee recommends that 
the conference raise $50, to pay the deficit 
and secure a small, available fund in the 
treasury, and that the Missionary Committee 
apportion the amounts to be paid by the 
churches asking for immediate contribu 
tions. ’’ 

The conference also voted its hearty thanks 
to the Geneva Unitarian church for its gener- 
ous hospitality in entertaining the conference. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, Secretary. 


An Appeal. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
sent out an appeal to individuals for contri- 
butions. 
past furnished not a little added resource to 
the treasury. Although many of the old-time 
givers are passing away, yet the hope exists 
that others will take their places. Possibly, 
the printed appeal may not reach some of 
those who are reading this paragraph, and 
who are inclined to give. Will you not act 
on your own impulse, and send such sums as 
you see fit to our treasury? The following is 
from the circular appeal itself: ‘‘Will you 
not aid us by a contribution of $10 or more? 
The record of the past year shows an increas- 
ing volume of business, educational and mis- 
sionary activities. The enlarged plans of the 
American Unitarian Association, our older 
and greater sister organization, relate them- 
selves to our support in a vital way. If the 
Unitarian churches are to live, and new ones 
are to spring up, effective work must be done 

among the young people. Children must be 
rightly trained, both as regards character and 
conviction. This is our great province. ’’ 


It is an annual custom which in the|S 
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Personals. 


Rev. John McDowell returned to England on 
Wednesday, the 14th inst., in the steamship 
Commonwealth. During his short stay in Amer- 
ica he has won the respect and esteem of all 
who have become acquainted with him. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
having adopted Mr. Wendte’s new hymnal, 
‘*Jubilate Deo,’’ it was introduced at last 
Sunday evening’s service, Mr. Wendte being 
present, and giving out as the opening hymn 
‘‘A Hymn of Praise,’’ written by President 
William H. Baldwin. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton, having resigned as 


-chaplain of the First Heavy Artillery, M. V. M., 


has been honorably discharged. He has been 
chaplain of the First since June 6, 1896. Chap- 
lain Horton was in the navy as landsman from 
Sept. 1, 1862, to Oct. 26, 1863. He joined the 
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militia as chaplain of the First Battalion of 
eerary May 6, 1882, and resigned in April, 
1884. 


The public school teachers of Galveston 
have agreed to give their service for a month 
without pay. This, with the funds on hand, 
will insure a school term of at least five 
months. 


In the recently published diary of Samuel 
Tuke, he records visiting in 1831 the Quakers 
of Cumberland, and found one little group 
out of whom, though living in a hamlet in 
the mountains, ‘‘eight were taken off last 
year by typhus fever.’’ This was what 
typhus did, in those days, even in country 
air. Yet nowadays so changed are things 
that the leading physician of a town of fifty 
thousand people said to us last month, ‘‘In 
over thirty years of medical practice, I have 
never once seen a case of typhus fever.’’ 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 
CONDITION OF THE 


Baston Safe Denosit and Trust Company 


As shown by its Books at the close of business on the 
thirty-first day of October, 1900 


Vermont & Mass., 5 per cent. 
Old Colony, 4 percent... . 
Boston & Albany, 4 per cent. 
Boston & Prov.,4 percent. . . 
Concord & Montreal, 4 per cent. 


bore 
one 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds at par: 

4 per cent. due 1907 . . . . . $200,000.00 
Com. of Mass. Bonds atpar . . 250,000.00 
City Bonds at par: 

oston, Mass., 4 per cent. . 3 100,000.00 

Cambridge, Mass., 4 percent. . 100,000.00 

Taunton, 4 per cent. . B iste 15,000.00 

Other City Bonds . 25,000.00 
Railroad Bonds at par: 

25,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
100,000.00 


+ 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
4 per cent. Su) oo) i eae 50,000.00 
$1,315,000.00 
Loans: 
Demand, with Collaterals or Sure- 

Heme nc Tlkcn os» 0 Be Goo, F4. 
Time, with CollateralsorSureties —_5,376,597.58 
Mortgages of Real Estate . 1,066,212.00 

Expenses . Son AN F 28,076.53 
ash : 
in Office oa 4.58" 2 es 453,495.38 
In Banks in Boston & New York, —1,230,195.07 

Total . . . . » « $12,522,209.30 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . $1,000,000.00 
Mrpluse aes ek sy . .  1,000,000.00 

Prout and Lose 6%. ... G iatmem 367,012.78 

Income voce, tee 126,263.48 

Deposits : : 
Subject toCheck . . . . . . —9,507,092.69 
For payment of Coupons, Divyi- 

dends, andInterest ... . 151,040.91 
Certificates of Deposit . . . . 39,948.33 
Special Trusts . . As 1 By. 248 676.52 
Certified Checks . 70,174.59 

Meat wy eS 12,000.00 


ae: 
Total .°. « » 2) « $12,522,209,30 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Bonds. . . . $24,644.68 


Urty, Bondsieres cable tie cduen ei 24,000.00 
Railroad Bonds ...... 364,820.15 
Water-works Bonds ned 4,952.77 
Railroad Stocks . ..... 811,275.11 
Bank Stock cs) a) ao sm teues 3 74,678.75 
Manufacturing Stocks. . .. . 135,441.00 

Mass. Hospital Life Ins. Co., in 
Tiast-":- 2 iskres eeeettcen sek 5,000.00 
Notes with Collaterals or Sureties, 4,500.00 
Notes of Individuals ..... 19,864.32 
County: Bondsi.f)i2 ety in. D6 % 10,120.00 
Real Hstate, ete... . . aes 798,412.39 
Mortgages of Real Estate . . . 3,038,756.02 
Gas Light Co. Stock “ 16,213.75 
Deposits in Savings Banks . 8,330.38 
Sundry Stocks and Bonds . 162,646.25 
Cash Principal Sn Aes 22,718.81 
Income . . ee hid 15,548.16 
Total’ Paks; . $5,541,922.54 

LIABILITIES 

In Trust, under Wills and Trust 
Agreements. . ... . . . $5,526,374.38 
ENGOINGS i, 6s, A 15,548.16 
Total . $5,541,922.54 


GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, 
Treasurer. 


WILLIAM E, PUTNAM, President. 


FRANK G. WEBSTER. 
NATHANIEL J, RUST. 
SOLOMON LINCOLN. 
JAMES LONGLEY. 
GERARD C. TOBEY, 
GEO. B, WILBUR. 


SUFFOLK, 8s. 


Then personally ap 
William E, 


GEO, R. WAITE. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
ARTHUR F, ESTABROOK, 
WM. G. BENEDICT. 
CHAS. F. FAIRBANKS, 
HENRY B. SHAW. 


BOSTON, November 9, 1900. 


eared George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
tnam, President, and the above named 


a majority of the Board of Directors of 


fre seal Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and made oath to the truth of the above statement by them 


subscribed to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
Before me, 


HENRY A, FENN, Justice of the Peace. 
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Pleasantries. | 


The Philadelphian: ‘‘Isn’t the mud on this 
street a trifle deep?’’ Chicagoan (proudly) : 
‘*Deep? It is the deepest mud on any paved 
street in the world!’’—J/ndianapolis Press. 


Shopman: ‘‘Here is a very nice thing in 
revolving bookcases, madam.’’ Mrs. New- 
rich: ‘‘Oh, are those revolving bookcases? 
I thought they called them circulating libra- 
ries.’’ 


‘*Ves,’? said Miss Cayenne, ‘the is un- 
doubtedly a cynic.’’ ‘‘What is your idea of 
acynic?’’ ‘*He is a person who keeps you 
continually in doubt whether he is unusually 
clever or unusually disagreeable. ’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile 
pupils that Milton, the poet, was blind. The 
next day she asked if any of them could re- 
member what Milton’s great affliction ‘was. 
‘*Ves’m,’’ replied one little fellow, ‘‘he was 
a poet. ’’—Selected. 


A prominent scientist was telling the story 
of Pandora’s box to his little son. He was 
telling it with all possible dramatic effect. 
‘*And she slowly lifted that lid, and peeped 
within; and, then, what do you think came 
out?’’ ‘*Germs!’’ cried his little son, 
promptly. , 


Pat: ‘‘If wan of us gets there late, and the 
other isn’t there, how will he know if the 
other wan has been there and gone or if he 
didn’t come yet?’’ Mike: ‘*We’ll aisly fix 
thot. If Oi get there furrust, I’ll make a 
chalk-mark on the sidewalk; and, if you get 
there furrust, you’l] rub it out.’’ 


A hard-headed, strong-hearted, well-edu- 
cated farmer was one of a jury that gave five 
verdicts in succession for Choate’s clients. 
He said: ‘‘I did not think much of his 
flights of fancy; but I considered him a very 
lucky lawyer, for there was not one of those 
five cases that came before us where he 
wasn’t on the right side.’’ 


Judge (to prisoner who has been captured 
in a raid on a gambling-house): ‘‘What is 
your occupation?’’ Prisoner: ‘‘I am a lock- 
smith, your honor.’’ Judge: ‘‘How did you 
happen to be found in a gambling-house, and 
what were you doing when the police ap- 
peared?’’ Prisoner: ‘‘I was making a bolt 
for the door. ’’—Z xchange. 


‘‘T say, Teddy, ’’ said one little newsboy to 
another, ‘‘what are them things those fellows 
were talking about?—‘bacteria,’ they call 
them.’’’ ‘‘Them are French things. They 
come from Paris: that is why they call them 
‘parisites’!’’ ‘*No,’’ said another, ‘‘they 
come from Germany: that: is why they call 
them ‘germs’! ’’ ‘*Not at all,’’ said a third. 
‘*They are Irish: they come from Ireland, 
for I heard Dr. White call them ‘Mike- 
crobes’!’’ 


From school-examination papers: ‘‘ ‘Evap- 
oration’ means ‘going quickly,’ and ‘conden- 
sation’ means ‘going slowly.’’’ ‘‘ Fiction 
is something which is believed in, but which 
is nothing.’’ ‘‘ ‘Beowulf’ was composed out 
of England, and brought to it in the heads of 
Roman soldiers.’’ ‘*The cause of day and 
night is that the sun turns round on us at 
night, and we can only see the back; and in 
Africa and the Antipodes it is often day 
when it is night here. The sun turns round, 
and leaves his back on the other side.”’ 
‘*The Atlas Mountains run round Africa, 
foilowed by the Kong Mountains and others 
of less importance. ’’ 
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The price 
has been 
Reduced, 
but the 

High 

Quality 
is main- 
tained. 


Bensdorp’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


Sold only in yellow-wrapped tins. Free 
sample by addressing 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, 


68 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899. e000 c0csee sees sess seee $29, 544,428.63 
LIABILITIES aniguebinighin aise ¢ + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. , 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL is! 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


H } \ 
Are You 
AFNESS or HARD-HEARING 


at comme kG w invention; only those born 
n ; 

pet peli cme EAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

‘Examination and advice free. 

‘at home at a nominal cost. 


deaf ae incura 
ribe your © 
You can cure yo! ay 


International Au? “linie, oot’it2 “chickeo. 


fi. FAVORABLY. KNOW. 77, SE 

x), Bn. HAVE FURNISHED 5%, 182 6. 

ry WER Cj 
La PUREST, BEST, 


OM CMeneety <2 

EA WEST-TROY. 1% \@2il-MeYAL 
CHIMES, Ere, CATALOG OES FREE. 

WHEELER 

REFLECTORS 


room a a Soi sepe & 
send for FR illustrated catalogue. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. CH URC H ES 


Trapemase 4 


Viera 


Absolutely Pure 


You Can Depend 


Upon ‘‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE | 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


Educational. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. « 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER Jot 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD, 


[JIDUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


_ boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in x64 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in fami 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dg Normanopig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wrii1am C. CoLiar, Head Master. 

Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 

Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 


homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 li 
alumni. Send for circular, _Head masters; Fran 
Hoyt Woo 


Edward Bailey, A.B. (Ha 


Exam. @ .4—then decide on a“ Wueerer.”’ Over roo styles. Thousands 
in use 1f all purposes. 


Made for Churches especially. 
State your needs, and 
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ARPETS rics. 6s 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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